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How about Our PRA Y NCA TERIALS? 


A Comparison in the Rate of Progress Between Spray 


Concord grape was one of the most 

profitable fruit crops on soils and in 
locations adapted to its culture. These 
locations were to be found in several 
states, but usually isolated from each 
other by intervening areas not so favor- 
ably adapted to the grape. Insects and 
fungi peculiar to the grape could not 
rapidly spread from one grape district to 
another. 

Let us briefly consider the experience of the southern 
Michigan grape growers when the black rot (quignardia 
bidwelii) made its initial appearance in that district in 
the early years of the present century. I am_ selecting 
this bit of ancient history because that was my home 
at the time and from a picture of the conditions then 
and now we may be able to draw a comparison between 
two types of progress. 

After waiting two  seaons for Providence 
to temper the plague of black rot, the southern 
Michigan growers, whose grapes were riddled and 
who faced ruin. began to 
ceive heed to the advice of 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pa- 
thologists. Then spraying 
eame reluctantly to be ac- 
cepted as a necessary 
operation in grape pro- 
duction. 


Seon: THIRTY YEARS ago the 





Primitive Machinery 

and Materials 

Let me give you a pic- 
ture of my spraying 
equipment, bearing in 
mind it’s a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. On a platform 
of planks some six feet 
from the ground, within 
as convenient reach as 
possible, were to be found 
the following items: 

Two 50-gallon barrels, 
with spigots. one each for 
the lime and the copper 
sulphate: a barrel of cop- 
per sulphate; some sacks 
of hydrated lime; a tub 
of fish-oil soap; another 
tub of low-grade  mo- 
lasses; a large crock con- 
taining arsenic and_ sal 
soda, home-boiled into 
solution the night before: 
a can of nicotine sul- 
phate; scales. dippers, 
pails. paddles, troughs, 
graduated measure; one strainer of gunny-sacking on a 
barrel hoop for the copper sulphate, and a fine-mesh 
brass strainer for the resulting fearful concoction in 
process of manufacture at this farm chemical labora- 
tory. 

If I neglect to include the carboy of ammonia and the 
barrel of copper carbonate in the list, it is because they 
would not be used until later, as a final gesture, and I 
have no wish to distort the picture. 

Let me now describe the sprayer: A 50-gallon tank 
on two wheels, drawn by two horses, with a seat for 
the driver. The pump was a tiny three-cylinder affair, 
immersed in the spray liquid, the plungers driver from 
eccentrics on a jack-shaft above the tank, revolved by 
chain drive from one wheel of the cart. Two spray 
“booms” of three nozzles each delivered the spray to 
one side of two rows of grapes. A pressure of 30 to 45 
pounds was maintained if the horses walked briskly and 








Equipment and Spray Materials, Together with Some Obser- 
vations as to Possible Reasons for the Wide Difference 


Between the Two Rates of Progress 


Managing Editor, American Fruit Grower Magazine 


the candle-wick pump packing held. Which it usually 
did not. The driver sat between the spray booms, re- 
ceived most of the spray, and in spite of a vigorous 
scrubbing went to bed every night copper-plated from 
head to foot. 

Primitive? Of course. It was 25 years ago. Every 
year since has seen some definite progress in spraying 


Experimental Horticulture worked hand-in-hand with 

Industry for the development of spraying equipment, 

and out of this cordial relationship has come a high 

degree of mechanical progress, wholly beneficial to 

the fruit industry, But how about our spray 
materials? 


equipment. The power sprayer was developed and has 
been improved and refined to a point where it compares 
favorably with mechanical equipment in other lines. 
Advance in Spraying Equipment 

Our experiment station workers have taken the grow- 
ers’ requirements for equipment to Industry, which 
alone is capable of producing effective equipment. They 
said to Industry, “Give us more power,” and engines 
were built that produced the power. They demanded 
higher pressure, and pumps were created on scientific 
lines that had pressure, and to spare. Then greater 


volume of spray mist was needed. to- 
gether with higher speed in application, 
and the spray gun was forthcoming. 
I}xperimental Horticulture worked 
hand-in-hand with Industry for the de- 
velopment of better equipment, and out of 


ot 


y HESTER AMPBELL this close and even cordial relationship 
e 4 has come a high degree of mechanical 


progress, wholly beneficial to the fruit 
industry. 

A good share of my time during the 
past 20 years has been spent in contact with the grow- 
ers, scattered throughout the country, and some beliefs. 
or opinions. if you will. have been forced upon me by 
listening to the growers and from observation of their 
methods and results. Large numbers of them are not 
entirely satisfied with the old materials; they want 
something better, and increasing numbers of them are 

using materials which they at least think are better. 
Yet, if we are to take the general run of station 
spray schedules at face 
value, our old spray 
stands of 25 vears ago 
are, with but few changes 
modern today. ‘True. we 
use arsenate of lead now, 
but that advance was 
made in the teeth of ex- 
perimental advice. I well 
remember one widely cir- 
culated bulletin from one 
of the ereat stations of 
America regretfully an- 
nouncing that arsenate of 
lead had been weighed in 
the balanee against Paris 
green as a fruit insecti- 
cide and had been found 
wanting 

Liquid lime-sulphur 
concentrate was officially 
accepted only after many 
of the growers were using 
it. Nicotine sulphate was 
accepted more readily. 
There is not everywhere 
readily available a supply 
of tobacco stems the 
grower can still be ad- 
vised to gather and steep. 

Some hardy grape grow- 
ers now hook their trac- 
tors to power dusters and 
blow copper dust through 
four rows of — grapes, 
‘ claiming they get as good 
yee ‘ control in a tenth of the 
time required for liquid 
treatment. 

I have talked with and listened to fruit growers in 
several states who use what they consider to be im- 
proved forms of lime-sulphur. These growers claim 
the heavier, healthier foliage and consequent increased 
size of the fruit, together with its finer finish, makes 
profitable the use of more modern material. 

But in these and similar instances the growers have 
experimented and have kit on what they believe to be 
more profitable methods. Other growers have experi- 
mented with new materials te their loss and damage. 
Why should the grower have to experiment to obtain 
better chemicals, when the stations consulted with in- 
dustry to give him better equipment? 

Were we to venture a diffident opinion at this point, 
it would be to the general effect that experimental hor- 
ticulture has handled the whole spray chemical situa- 
tion wrong-end-to. Let us see if we cannot draw some 
inferences from the mechanical side. (To Page 28) 











VERY YEAR a large number of 
nursery fruit trees either fail to grow 
or make a very unsatisfactory growth 


on account of careless handling or delay 
in setting. The trees may have been 
grown well in the nursery and may 


represent the best stock. The digging, stor- 
ing, packing and shipping methods may 
have been the best. If the trees are poorly 
handled upon arrival and are not trans- 
planted properly, they may be a disappoint- 
ment, in which case the nurseryman is often 
blamed when the fault is really with the 
purchaser and planter. 
Digging, Packing and Shipping 

Trees should not be dug in the fall until 
they have fully matured. hardened and prepared their 
wood and tissues for winter conditions. This maturity 
of growth is generally indicated by the dropping of the 
leaves. Stripping the leaves before they drop of their 
own accord to hasten the time of digging may be in- 
jurious to trees. As long as the leaves remain on the 
trees, they serve a useful purpose in helping to store 
sugars, starches and other materials in the wood, which 


facilitates the hardening or ripening processes 


It is not advisable, however, 
below freezing. 

For only a few trees, spades and hoes may be 
the trees. 
operated to throw a furrow away 


of the rows, after which spades are used in removing the trees 
nurseries the tree digger 


from the soil. In large commercial 


drawn by horses, steam or gasoline engine is employed. 


Trees due during late fall or early winter after the leaves 
possibility of 
right 


drop and stored properly are protected against 


winter injury. Trees dug in the fall, if given the 


and attention during the winter, should be in splendid condition 
lu packing, care must be taken 


for growth the following spring. 
io prevent drying out, heating, 








freezing and breakage during { 
transit. To reduce the cost | | 
of postage or express, as little | { 
moist packing as possible | 
should be used. If the pack- } | 
age is too wet it may be re- \ 1 
fused by the post office. Some { 
of the best packing materials | 
are sphagnum or chaif, oiled ' i) 
or paraftined paper, express \ | 
paper. stout twine, corrugated \ 

paper and light wooden boxes. \ 

Large shipments are \{ 
packed in boxes. Small trees | ¥ | 
are placed in the box in 1 \ i 
bunches according to size. | { i 
Packing and battens are used | 
as necessary to compleiely 
fill the box. The cover is 
nviled on and the address 
painted or inked on with a 
brush. Shipping tags con- 
taining the names and ad 
dresses of both the shipper 
and the person to whom the 
trees are sent, may also be 
tacked or tied on the boxes 
and bundles. 

For small packages, the 
roots are freed of earth, 
straightened and laid close 


together, the tops all point- 
ing one way, and enough 
trees are put in one bundle 
to make a package three or 
four inches in diameter. About one inch of damp moss 
is used to cover the roots. Oiled or paraffined paper is 
placed around the moss in such a way as to make a firm 
or solid package. The bundle is finally comptetely 
wrapped in manila paper, leaving perhaps only the tips 
of the trees protruding. Ties are made around the 
center once or twice and across the ends. ‘The address 
is written on the package and also on the attached 
shipping tag. 
Plant the Best Fruit Trees 

It is false economy to plant inferior or low grade 
fruit trees. The best trees which can be secured will, 
in the end, be the most economical and_ profitable. 
Growers generally do not give enough consideration to 
the matter of planting stocky, healthy, vigorous trees 
instead of small, weakly, unthrifty trees. Success or 
failure may depend upon the vigor of the nursery stock 
used. Whether propagated at home or purchased from 
a commercial nurseryman, the importance of obtaining 
the best nursery stock cannot be over-emphasized. In- 
vestigations at this station and elsewhere have shown 
that growthy, vigorous, well-matured trees withstand 
transplanting better, are more resistant to dangerous 
insects and fungous diseases, come into bearing earlier 
and develop into a more profitable orchard than do 





of the 

The digging may be done any time the soi] can be worked 
after the leaves drop and before the buds swell in the spring. 
to dig when the temperature is 


used to lift 


On a somewhat larger scale, a turning plow is often 
from the trees on each side 


4 
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Starting With the Best Stock You Can Secure, Take 
Pains to Attend to Each Detail of Handling and Plant- 
ing Your Trees in the Right Way. Painstaking Care 


at This Time Is One Step Toward Success 


By J. J. TALBERT 


University of Missouri 


small, stunted, less vigorous and immature fruit trees. 


Time to Plant 
Fall and early winter planting of apple and pear 
trees generally gives better results in Missouri than 
spring planting. The results are not sufficiently better, 
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planted in the spring. Hardy plums, how- 
ever, usually profit by fall and early winter 
planting to about the same degree as do 
apples and pears. 

As soon as the trees are received, examine 
the roots to see if they are moist. If they 
are not, moisten them at once and keep them 
So until heeled-in or transplanted. The roots 
should never be allowed to dry out or to be 
exposed to the wind and sun for even a few 
minutes. When planting, the roots of the 
trees may be kept in a barrel partly filled with water, 
or they may be covered with damp packing material, or 
wrapped in damp gunny sacks. 

If the trees cannot be planted immediately upon 
arrival, they should be heeled-in as soon as_ possible. 
This is accomplished by digging a shallow trench and 
covering the stems or trunks with moist earth. It is 
important that the ties of the tree bundles be cut and 


the trees spread out in the trench, so as to allow the moist soil 
to come in close contact with the roots. 
spread out in the trench, the varieties may be distinguished by 
marking and driving stakes between the different lots. 

Should the trees be badly dried out when they arrive, bury 
completely in damp, but not wet, earth. ‘ 
ground from four to six days, they may be restored to the 
proper condition for planting. 

The roots of young, dormant fruit trees are easily killed by 
freezing. ( 
which the top may be exposed without injury. 
injured if the roots are allowed to dry out in handling. 


When the trees are 


If left in the 


The roots will not endure the low temperatures to 


Trees are easily 


Preparation of Soil 


On well-drained, typical fruit soils, deep plowing and thorough 
harrowing or disking as in the preparation of land for such 


crops as potatoes, corn or 

















Setting Out and Pruning 
The Two-Year-Old Tree 


Tramping the soil in plant- 





Above. 

ing a two-year-old apple tree. 

Left. The same tree after setting 
out and before pruning. 





Right. The same tree after pruning. 


however, to justify waiting a year to plant in the fall 
or early winter, For the central states, north and west 
of Missouri, spring planting is generally the practice, 
as less danger from winter injury occurs. 

In Missouri, it has been customary to plant sour 
cherries (sweet cherries are not generally grown), and 
other stone fruits, in the spring. They are regarded as 
being the most difficult of our orchard trees to transplant 
successfully. When planted in the spring, often from 
one-third to two-thirds of the trees die. This large 
mortality of cherry trees necessitates repeated replant- 
ing before a full stand of trees is secured in the orchard. 

The occasional fall plantings of sour cherry trees, 
made at the experiment station, have uniformly resulted 
in a good stand of trees. Sour cherries set in the fall 
have uniformly transplanted as successfully as apples 
or other fruits. 

In central Missouri peach trees prove to be planted 
more safely in spring than in the fall. If a severe 
winter follows autumn planting of the peach, the trees 
are often killed. Even in milder winters, the wood is 
usually injured sufficiently to turn brown within. With 
such injury, the trees frequentl, die and at best make 
poor growth. 

Japanese plums and other slightly tender species 
subject to winter injury in this section are more safely 








wheat should give good re- 
sults in setting a young or- 
chard. Soil well prepared, 
friable, loose and in good 
working condition, generally 
grows much better trees dur- 
ing the first few years than 
unplowed or poorly plowed 
and cultivated land. Good 
farmers would not think of 
planting truck or field crops 
‘ without thorough preparation 
of the land. For profitable 
results with the young or- 
chard, it is just as important 
to properly prepare the soil 
for the planting of fruit 
trees, which are to remain 
over a period of years. 

The distance of planting 
trees varies on account of 
soil, variety, pruning practice 
and climatic conditions. The 
space between apple trees 
ranges therefore from 30 by 
30 feet on the thinner soils 
to 40 by 40 feet on the 
richer and more productive 
soil types. Most growers 
make the mistake of planting 
too close. <A_ distance of 
about 34 feet for the less 
fertile soils and about 40 feet 
for the better soils is gener- 
ally satisfactory. Pears are 
usually planted from 24 to 80 feet apart each way: 
peaches, 20 to 24 feet; plums and cherries (sour), 24 
to 30 feet. The tendency is to plant trees farther apart. 
The need for greater distance between trees is based 
upon experimental evidence from orchards of the past 
and present which have almost without exception been 
planted too close for the most profitable yields. 

A greater distance between peach trees is not only 
to prevent the interlocking of the branches when the 
trees come into bearing, which would hinder orchard 
operations but also to reduce competition between the 
root systems of the trees. As a rule, the roots extend 
much farther in all directions than do the branches. In 
fact, the roots often overlap and compete for moisture 
and plant food long before the branches of opposing 
trees interfere with one another. 

Laying Out the Orchard 

The square system of laying off the ground for plant- 
ing the orchard is generally used because it is less 
dificult and more satisfactory. One of the most com- 
mon ways of laying out the land for planting on the 
square plan is to establish a base line on one side of 
the field. This base line is usually not less than 20 to 
30 feet from the fence or road and may be made the 
line for the first row of trees. End (To page 19) 
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a Applying 
melted paraf- 
fin to a distal 
(at end of the BOUT the beginning 
limb) bark ° = 
a one A of the present cen- 

tury, propagation of 
nut trees by grafting un- 
derwent rapid development 
because of large interests 
centering around the newly appre- 
ciated pecan as a market proposi- 
tion. The almond was practically 
the only nut tree which had been 
very widely propagated by bud 
grafting or scion grafting along old 
established lines, but the almond 
tree belongs with the peach tree 
generically. 


Nut Trees Difficult to Graft 


When orchards of pecans and the 
other hickories, walnuts, filberts, chest- 
nuts and edible acorns were contem- 
plated, it was found that established 
methods of procedure in grafting re- 
sulted almost wholly in failure. There 
seemed to be two basic reasons. Hard- 
wood trees are so slow in sending out 
repair material and callusing that 
grafts commonly dried out before 
union could oceur at grafting wound 
sites. Another factor in failure ap- 
peared to relate to the sugar -content 
of free flowing sap of hardwood trees, this sugar content 
being attractive to organisms which cause fermentation 
of sap with consequent destruction of new repair cells. 

Practically no new principles in grafting had been 
introduced for more than a century. Changes that were 
made consisted in improvement in technic rather than 
in change of principle. The late Henry Hales of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., with dogged persistence sent hundreds of 
shagbark hickory scions to expert nurserymen in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for years with almost com- 
plete failure, while today thousands of acres of grafted 
kinds of hickories are now under way in this country. 


A Great Forward Step 


The first great step forward in hardwood grafting 
was made by the late E. A. Riehl of Godfrey, Ill.. who 
was successful in preventing the grafts from drying out 
by covering them ma buds and all, with melted 
grafting wax. The late J. F. Jones of Lancaster, Pa., 
popularized the Riehl method by taking it out of the 
field of trade secrets and giving it to the world in the 
interest of public service. The amber colored grafting 
wax used by Mr. Riehl, while overcoming desiccation, 
did not dispose of the factor of fermenting sap, and the 
black wax used by Mr. Jones 


GRAFTING By ROBERT °7. -WCORRIS 
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Author of NUT GROWING 


An Explanation of the “Paraffin Method” in Grafting Which Has 

Been Described as “A Most Revolutionary Forward Step in 

Propagation.” The Method Can Be Used Generally for Hard 

and Soft Wood Grafting, and Can Be Performed With Success 
at Any Time of the Year. 


By Mrernaesastaiiy ath ussite 





= Wwe mean the taking of a scion 
: from one tree at any time of the 
year and placing it immediately 


2. Scion inserted in the tree to be grafted. Mediate 


in proximal (to- grafting with dormant scions may 
ward the center be made in very early spring be- 
of the tree) bark = fore the farmer is busy with his 
slot, ready for = planting. and immediate grafting 


paraffin coat* with scions cut from growing 
trees may be done at almost any 
time in the summer. In the latter 
instance, however, we cut off all 
= of the leaves and new growth of 
the year from a scion and depend 
upon latent buds in scions cut 
from wood a year old or more 
In mediate grafting with dor- 
= mant scions put in place during 
the time of greatest spring activ- 
: ity of the plant, we secure the 
= greatest degree of growth in the 
first year. With immediate graft- 
ing, on the other hand, an apple 
or pear will commonly make only a short growth and 
come early to a state of rest with its top bud in th 
first year. The difference really seems not to be of 
great consequence. 


Method Useful in “Bridging” 


Both mediate and immediate bridge grafting for trees 
that have been girdled by mice or rabbits may be con- 
ducted successfully, and the wood that has been ex- 
posed through the action of rodents is thoroughly pro- 
tected against attacks by fungi and bacteria by a coat- 
ing of melted paraffin. This also holds good for the 
wood of cut ends of larger limbs which have been sawed 
off in the course of top-working a stock tree with grafts 
New cells, including the protective corky layer, will 
sometimes extend widely and rapidly beneath a coating 
of paraffin which has been applied in melted form over 
the cut ends of limbs or over wood exposed by rabbits 

In the epidermis of all parts of the plant which are’ or mice. 
exposed to the air, there are minute openings in addi- The technic of preparation of the stock for receiving 
tion to the larger lenticels. Knowledge of this fact, a graft introduces no new principle, but there are cer- 
perhaps, prevented botanists and horticulturists in the tain points which may be mentioned to advantage. par- 
past from covering a graft completely with any mate- ticularly in relation to top-working. The old technic in 
rial that was impervious to air and moisture. In actual apple tree grafting, for example, consisted in splitting 
open the end of a limb for insertion 
of grafts. This is a laborious proc- 





3. Proximal bark 
slot graft in small 
limb, fastened with 
raffia. Ready for 
paraftin coating* 
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temperature in trees. Translucent paraffin allows light 
energy to stimulate chromatophores into the develop- 
ment of chlorophy! bodies. 





seemed to attract the heat ray of 





























mediately proved to be a success. 
In fact, this new method seems to 


have changed the entire subject of grafting in such a 
way that almost anyone may now do almost any sort 
of grafting. 


Melted paraffin fills all spaces in which sap might 


collect and ferment, but at the same time hardens 
quickly and forms a protective covering. Impervious to 
moisture, it prevents desiceation of the graft. Further- 
more, as an air-tight covering, it allows the graft to 
share with the stock in both positive and negative sap 
pressures which take place during changes of light and 


*Figures 1, 2 and 3 from “NUT GROWING,” by Dr. 
Robert T. Morris, copyrighted by The Macmillan Com- 





the sun so that employment of this ess and is often met with failure. 
wax required special shading meth- except in the hands of experts. Ms 
ods for each graft. (Shading with own preference now is to saw off a 
a roll of newspaper is worth while limb close to a little branch and 
anyway in general.) then graft twigs of this little branch 

The proportion of failures was with scions of twig diameter, using 
still disturbing to nut orchardists. either the splice graft or cleft grat 
It was probable that the amber col- method. 
ored grafting wax of Mr. Riehl and rs The old deep cleft method gave 
the black grafting wax of Mr. ’ room for collection and fermenta- 
Jones interfered with the actinic tion of sap. The newer plan dis- 
(photographic) ray of light which poses of that, and it sometimes al- 
is extremely valuable for promot- lows us to place half a dozen grafts 
ing the actYvity of bud chlorophy] ; on a small branch instead of the 
which acts only in the presence of . two customary ones in the cleft 
light and in the best way in the branch of large diameter. 
beat ent. The New Technic 

The Use of Paraffin Another point in technic consists 

Then arose the question of em- in introducing the bark slot for 
ploying melted paraffin in place of the sides of limbs. When making 
other kinds of grafting wax. When the bark slot in the side of a limb 
melted paraffin was employed for : parallel lines the width of a scion 
covering the scions, buds and all, 1. Left. Instead of the customary two scions at the end of a cleft apple limb, we have here are cut through the bark. A croxs 
as well as the wound in the stock seven grafts on twigs of the limb and two bark slot grafts on sides of the limb. Right. Same cut at the top allows this tongue 
and the wrappings, the method im- view, showing, at extreme right, method of applying melted paraffin to graft with a brush of bark to be turned out for inser- 


tion of a scion cut wedge shaped in 

the ordinary way. A few turns of 

practice, we find that this interference with the respira- raffia then secure the tongue of bark firmly against the 
tion of the graft need not be taken into account. scion and melted paraffin is placed over all. If a sing! 
ae P P bud of a graft is left uncovered with melted paraffin. 

Also Used in “Soft Wood” Grafting one part of the mechanical principle is lost, that of 

A method for successful grafting of hardwood trees maintenance of equal sap tension in tree and scion. Not 
having been developed, it was found that this might be one bud should: be left uncovered with melted paraffin. 
applied equally well to the grafting of apples, pears There is always a tendency to place too thick a laye 
and other so-called soft wood trees. Furthermore, it of paraffin on a graft. An extremely thin one will 
allowed us to extend grafting operations over several — suffice, although buds burst through almost any thick- 
months of the year, disposing of the hurry going with ness of paraffin or other grafting wax with which they 
spring grafting at a time of the year when growers are are covered. The advantage of the very thin layer 
very busy with their spring planting. The new method — relates to expansion and contraction under the influence 
allowed of so-called “immediate grafting.” By that of sun, cold or rain, The very thin (To Page 29) 








an important factor in securing a 

profit from many varieties of decid- 
uous fruits, especially some of the plums 
and other, stone fruits. Pruning, spraying, 
cultivating and irrigating as required 
must not be neglected if best results are 
desired. 

Pollination is important because it must 
take place during a time in the 
spring, and unless it occurs there is no 
way to secure a crop until the following 
year. Pollination provides the stimulus 
which causes the young fruit to grow and 
mature instead of dropping when it has 
reached the size of a small pea. 

Before the orchard business reached its 
present development, pollination gave but 
little concern. The total number of trees 
was small, and pollen-carrying insects 
were abundant. Furthermore, many of 
the early varieties were chosen because of 
prolific bearing rather than quality. 
Ilence, heavy were the rule. Of 
recent years, following a search for qual- 
ity, the varieties now being grown in 
many are weak and do not. set 
unless all conditions are favorable. In- 
vestigations by the Division of lomology 
of the University of California have 
shown that many kinds of tree fruits can 
be aided in setting a crop. if the proper 
varieties are interplanted for the purpose 
of cross-pollination. 

It is interesting to briefly the 
history of the plum pollination problem. 
A report from the Iowa State Horticul- 
tural Society in 1SS1 stated that several 
of the native American plums bore better 
crops when several kinds were planted 
together. Dr. L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
University observed the same thing with 
both the native American and Japanese 


Pras important has been found to be 


short 


crops 


cases 


note 


plums. Prof. Waugh of Vermont from 
1896 to 1901 found that all American 


and Japanese plums were self-sterile. In 
1897, the late Dr. J. C. Whitten reported 
a list of plums that were capable of 
setting fruit with their own pollen. The 
Same vear a grower in New York reported 
splendid results by interplanting the 
Abundance and Satsuma varieties. Prof. 
Waite of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1905 reported that 
Abundance, Red June, Burbank and Wick- 
son were self-sterile under eastern condi- 
tious, These reports showed the tendency 
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CPASTURING [EES in ORCHARDS PAYS 


Where Deciduous Fruits Are Heavily Planted in Any 

Section, the Problem of Pollination Becomes Acute. A 

Knowledge of Relative Fertility and Sterility of Variety 
Blossoms Aids in Reaching a Solution of the Problem. 


By A. Fl. PLENDRICKSON 


University of California 


to sterility among the Japanese vari-ties. 

Dr. U. P. Hedrick in the 
New York” stated, “It is held by many 
that it is hardly safe to plant any except 
the Domestica and Institia plums without 


“Plums of 


Of recent years much work has 
done in California on various 
fruits. Sweet 
found to be self-sterile practically without 
exception. On the other hand, 


been 
deciduous 
cherries and almonds were 


apricots 

















Tents used to demonstrate the value of bees in carrying pollen from tree to tree 


provision for cross-pollination.” From 
1911 to 1916 several English experi- 
menters gave their results and published 
lists of self-fertile and self-sterile varieties, 
and it is of interest to note that French 
prune was found self-sterile in England 
while in California it is self-fertile. 


and peaches which are grown extensively 


seem well able to set abundant crops with 
their own pollen. The sterility of certain 


varieties of pears seems to be influenced 
Thus, certain va- 
rieties of pears which are self-fertile under 
interior valley conditions are practically 


by climatie conditions. 
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self-sterile when grown near the coast. 
Most of the apple varieties studied seemed 
to be self-sterile or at least unable to set 
satisfactory crops with their own pollen. 

The use of bees in connection with pol- 
lination experiments in different states 
has almost invariably shown that the 
presence of these insects in the orchard 
during the blossoming season has aided 
materially in increasing the set of fruit, 
even with varieties considered self-fertile. 


Use of Bees in Orchards 

It has been well known for years in a 
general way that bees carried pollen from 
blossom to blossom and that as a rule 
larger crops were produced thereby. As 
early as the 17th century, Thomas Andrew 
Knight pointed out the necessity for cross- 
pollination, and later Darwin showed the 
need for the same thing and pointed out 
means used by nature to 
cross-pollination and prevent self-pollina- 
tion. United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports in 1884 called attention to 
marked results from the use of bees in 
California. About the same time several 
fruit growers in that state gave specific 


some secure 


instances attesting to the value of the 
common honey bee in fruit orchards. 
In the meantime, large acreages had 


been set out to fruit. Very often con- 
siderable areas were planted to a single 
kind of fruit which blossomed at the same 
time. In the development of an orchard 
section, the planting of other crops which 
serve as pusturage for was much 
reduced. In time there came to be a 
searcity of both wild and tame bees, Fur- 
thermore, the average fruit grower does 
not understand how to keep bees. After 
a few experiences with foul brood and 
other bee diseases, most growers generally 
give up trying to keep bees. 

The shape of the blossoms of most 
deciduous fruits and the manner in which 
they open is not conducive to self-pollina- 


bees 


tion. The stigma or receptive organ is 
often ready for pollination before the 


pollen is ripe. Consequently, the pollen 

from any given flower must be transferred 

to another blossom which opened several 

days later to be effective. Furthermore, 

the position of the male and female 

organs is such that pollination within a 
(To Page 24) 


© [he £Production of Small C fruit Plants 


The Care Used in the Production of Small Fruit Planting 
Stock Is One of the Most Important Factors That Will 
Determine the Success or Failure of the Plantation. 


By FRANC L. DANIELS 


University of Minnesota 


a field of small fruits is a major 

factor in determining the success or 
failure of that planting, for in the major- 
ity of cases a planting carries the stamp 
of its foundation stock throughout its life. 
In view of this fact. it behooves the care- 
ful fruit grower to purchase only the best 
stock available if he buys his plants, and 
to exercise every precaution if he produces 
his own stock. 

Although each of the several classes of 
small fruits commonly calls for a different 
type of propagative method, there are 
certain general principles that are re- 
quisites to proper plant production in all 
small fruits. These will be discussed first, 
and then the particular problems of a 
few individual classes. 

Requisites of Proper Planting Stock 

If planting stock is to be satisfactory, 
it must have, in addition to others, the 
following four qualifications of outstand- 
ing importance: 

First, it must be true to name; second, 
it must be free from disease; third, it 
must be well grown; fourth, it must be 
alive and capable of making quick, vigor- 
ous growth when received by the planter. 

Trueness to name is obtained only by 
eternal vigilance and care on the part of 
the propagator and his employees. Propa- 
gating stock must be with the 
greatest of care, and equal vigilance must 
be used to see that there is no mixing of 
varieties. 
may be 


TT: TYPE of plant used to establish 


selected 


identified by characteristics of 


In some types of plants, rogues ‘ 


foliage, wood or thorn and eliminated 


wherever they occur. 
Plants Must Be Disease-Free 

Perhaps no factor has a greater limit- 
ing power on the productivity of certain 
small fruit plantings than disease. For- 
tunately for the grower, the nursery in- 
spection services in various now 
have this matter well in control, and by 
exercising proper diligence, the producers 
are able to put out plants far superior in 
this respect to those available a few years 
azo. 

Three types of disease may be carried 
in planting stock: fungus, bacterial and 
systemic or virus. -Of these, the latter 
two are of outstanding importance in se- 
lecting planting stock. Bacterial diseases, 
such as crown gall in the brambles, are 
held down by the use of stock which is 
clean and by using ground which is free 
from disease. It must be borne in mind 
that the organisms causing this trouble 
may ‘persist in soil for a number of years 
after the host plant has been removed, and 
clean stock will soon become badly dis- 


states 


eased if planted on soil that is infected. 

It is diseases of the virus type, such as 
mosaie in raspberries, that have received 
the most attention in recent years. Dis- 
eases of this sort affect the entire plant, 
producing a devitalizing effect sometimes 
described as “running out,’’ a condition 
characterized by decreasing vigor, smaller 
growth in both cane and leaf, poorer fol- 
iage color, and dropping off in both size 
and yield of the fruit. These plantings 
are seldom profitable for any length of 
time. Although the organisms causing 
these are not known, it is an 
established fact, first, that they soon 
spread from diseased to healthy plants 
close at hand, and, second, that the fields 
of disease-free plants may be kept clean 
by isolation from diseased fields and rogu- 
ing of any suspicious plants. Growers 
and experiment station men have now 
come to consider freedom from mosaic 
and diseases of similar type one of the 
foremost considerations in the selection of 
planting stock. 

To be satisfactory as foundation stock, 
plants must be well grown, with strong 


diseases 


tops and heavy roots abundantly supplied 
with fibrous parts. Plants of this type 
are obtained only when produced on suit- 
able soils, well fertilized and given 
thorough cultivation throughout the grow- 
ing season. High organic content in the 
soil, as well as abundant supplies of plant 
food, is essential. Liberal applications of 
barnyard manure or crops of green 
manure thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil before planting will go a long way 
toward developing the type of plant 
desired, 

In the plants with woody parts, there 
must be sufficient check in the growth to- 
ward the end of the season to allow for 
proper maturing of wood. Unless thor- 
oughly matured, a woody plant seldom 
gives the most satisfactory growth the 
following season, for it will not only be 
lacking in stored plant food, but is apt 
to have suffered climatic injury as well. 


Handling the Stock 


Lastly, this true-to-name, disease-free. 
well-grown plant must be so handled by 
the propagator that when it reaches the 
planter it is capable of making the vigor- 
ous growth desired. It must be alive, 
and its ability to make quick, strong 
growth in no way impaired by improper 
digging, handling, storing or packing on 
the part of the plant producer. A com- 
mon cause of injury to plants is drying 
out through exposure of the roots to air 
during field handling, in storage. and 
sometimes in transit on the way to the 
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planter. Other possibilities of injury to 
plants well grown and otherwise in good 
condition, are exposure to excessive heat- 
ing or freezing in transit. Frequently, 
and especially in the case of amateurs, 
serious injury to the plant occurs in the 
hands of the planter through carelessness 
in handling and allowing the stock to dry 
out before placing it in the ground, 


Selecting Strawberry Runners 


Strawberries are gross feeders and be- 
cause of the limited area their roots cover 
in the soil, it is important that the ground 
be very thoroughly enriched and abund- 
antly supplied with humus. As _ fall 
maturity is not a factor of importance in 
the strawberry, heavier nitrogenous ap- 
plications and later cultivation may be 
used than in the case of other small 
fruits. 

Carefully conducted experiments in 
Canada have shown that the bulk of the 
strawberry crop and the best berries are 
produced from runners formed moderately 
early in the preceding year. These ex- 
periments have also shown that the 
heaviest setting of early runners (the best 
fruit producers) may be obtained from 
plants of good size which were rooted in 
middle and late summer of the year pre- 
vious to planting. All weak or small 
plants, which includes those that rooted 
late the preceding fall, should be dis- 
earded, together with all two year old or 
“mother” plants. 

In digging strawberry plants, the entire 
row should be dug. The grower who digs 
plants off the sides of the row, leaving a 
strip in the center for fruiting, is leaving 
behind a large per cent of the best plants 
for propagation purposes and taking the 
majority of poorer plants with which to 
set his new field. Extensive experiments 
have shown that where the practices 
recommended above are followed and only 
the strong plants used, there is nothing to 
be gained by selecting individually out- 
standing plants as parents to establish 
breeding plots of so-called “pedigreed 
plants.” In other words, variations in 
vigor and production apparent between 
certain parent plants of any variety are 
not transmitted by their runners as such 
variations are due simply to soil or some 
other local factors. 


Controlling Mosaic in Raspberries 


At the present time mosaic is command- 
ing more attention from growers than al- 
most any one factor in raspberry planting 
stock. While mosaic is an old disease, 
its importance, and even its identity, has 
only recently been appreciated and under- 
stood by growers at large. The nursery 
inspection services of different states, ever 
eager to protect the interests of the 
planter, have been quick to realize the 
importance of mosaic control and have 
made it possible for him now to obtain 
stock superior to anything that has been 
offered in the past. Minnesota is among 
the pioneers in this move. To combat such 
diseases, laws were passed making it 
illegal in Minnesota—beginning in the fall 
of 1926—to sell or transport raspberry 
plants which had not been inspected and 
passed by the State Nursery Inspection 
Service as being free from disease. The 
result is that Minnesota has obtained a 
nation-wide reputation for having red 
raspberry plants free from mosaic, leaf 
curl and other systemic diseases and has 
stepped into the position of the country’s 
most extensive producer of disease-free 
red raspberry stock, shipping millions of 
plants (5,000,000 in 1928), chiefly Lat- 
ham, to all parts of the country annually. 

In Michigan the Nursery Inspection 
Service and in Ohio a group of growers, 
co-operating with the state authorities, 
have developed stocks of black raspberry 
plants free from the virus diseases prev- 
alent in them. 

The common practice among extensive 
red raspberry plant producers now is to 
propagate by suckers which are cut level 
with the ground at planting time. At the 
end of the first growing season all canes 
are again cut to the ground. This cutting 
back is a most effective fungous disease 
control and assures greater freedom from 
many diseases of this type than can be 
obtained by any other method. At digging 
time the entire row is dug clean. At this 
time any remaining plant parts showing 
above ground are destroyed. The follow- 
ing season the new suckers are produced 
in what the year previous had been the 











aisle. Unusually fine, strong, vigorous 
plants are produced by this method and a 
more successful check of all diseases and 
insect pests is obtained than by any of 
the older and more common practices. 
Special digging machinery has been de- 
signed for red raspberries, which cuts 
under the entire row at one passing in 
such a manner that the whole root sys- 
tem is removed. Plants dug in this manner 
naturally carry many more fibrous and 
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cross roots than can be obtained in the the use of the best planting stock avail- 

average hand digging process. able. 
In the final analysis, the berry grower 

is the one who is benefited by the im- “Hey, Bill, grab hold of one of those 

proved methods now available to plant wires.” 

producers. As it is a commonly accepted “All right,” said Bill, “I got one.” 

fact that no single factor exerts a greater “Feel anything?’ 

influence over the success of a planting **Nope.” 

than the stock used, it is up to him, the “Good! I wasn’t sure which was 

planter, to see to it that he obtains the which. Don’t touch the other one. It’s 

benefits to which he is entitled through got 6600 volts in it.” 














: Dollar-Making Experiences in High Speed Farm Tra 


READER, NOTE: This is the second of a scries of Fruit and Produce Growers’ Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of 
the high-speed haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be"of especial interest to those who recognize the all-important 
part that SPEEDY MARKETING plays in making fruit and produce growing PAY. 
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‘‘We’ve Hauled 


55,000 Miles 


With This 28-Months’ Old Speed Wagon 


and it has cost us less than with any other truck we know of” 


‘“WF we were to buy a new truck today we would 
look no further than another Reo Heavy 
Duty. In our opinion no truck could give any 

greater satisfaction than has our present Heavy 

Duty Reo, which is now twenty-eight months old. 


“During that twenty-eight months we have 
driven it 55,000 miles. We can get more miles per 
day than with any other truck we know of. It 
still has two of its original tires running on the 
front wheels. We had the first blowout at 25,000 
miles and the second at 40,000 miles. It has aver- 
aged twelve miles per gallon of gasoline fully 
loaded and two hundred miles per quart of oil. 


“The only repairs outside of ordinary brake 
adjustment, lubrication, etc. has been the replace- 


ment of differential gears at 40,000 miles and new 
piston rings at 42,000 miles. 
“To summarize our costs we find the following 


per mile: 
EMOR ea de oe Veen sewessteocaecn .0033 
Gasoline. ..scccccccece Kictee -0133 
Cie cette cea arale eialeiclalerane .001 
Mechanical Upkeep........... .005 


(includes lubrication and adjustment) 


DEPSECIAGON. 6 ccc rescctceeescs .0 
Interest..... aisidieldeleeisaianemeee .005 
(6% on total $2400) 
EMSUSANEE 6 ccicc cecoccese wlalevace: sen 
Registration...cccscccccccccece .002 


-0626 (6 26/100 cents) 
‘‘Wewould readily advise anyone interested in sat- 
isfactory, economical Yours truly, 


truckoperationtobuy MAXWELL&O’BRIEN, 
a Reo Speed Wagon.”’ By Gilbert F; O’Brien 





Talk to Men Who’ve 
Studied Your Business 
Before You Buy Any Make of Truck 


For 14 years, Reo has pioneered the 
field of farm product transportation. 

Farmers’ needs have been studied by 
experts. Then special Speed Wagons 
built to meet those needs. 

Reo does not employ ordinary “‘sales- 
men.”’ You talk over your problems 
with a qualified Farm Transporta- 
tion Expert whose sole business it is to 
serve you. He tries to “sell”? you noth- 
ing and if he can’t serve you, he won’t 
sell you. Please remember this. 

Million Mile Service 

Over 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons 
have been built and sold in the last 14 
years. Some have been in constant 
operation 12 to 14 years. Scores have 


traveled 250,000 to 800,000 miles. Some 
in bus service have gone 1,000,000 
miles and more. That’s 25 years of use 
the average farm would give it. 


That’s because the Quality is there. 
The engineering, the construction that 
has made Reo world-leader in its field. 
Reo has built this type ionger than any 
other maker. Thus no other maker has 
the experience of Reo in the field. 


Consider those facts before you buy. glader sone 
Consider that a farm truck gets more deaulic tz-chage 
use than any other implement on the brakes. 
farm. Consider that more people see it Seed WagonTon- 

ner withcurtained 
express body. Six 
cylinders. 4-wheel 
hydraulic( 2-shoe)} 
brakes. Handlesits 
capacity load of f 
2,000 lbs. with 
ease—swiftly and 
economically. 


than any other implement you own or 
will ever own. 


Consider that what you buy in a truck 
are dependability, quality, long life—a 
visible sign of your own standing in your 
community. Reo Motor Car Company 


—Lansing, Michigan. 
Master Speed 
‘agon 2-tom ca- 
pacity. Platform 
type body ada pta- 
ble to ail ‘round 
farm use. Husky 
6-cylinder motor 











13 Sizes to Choose From 
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CThe Practical Value of “fruit judd Sports” 


Cc. O. FINCHUM Are Sports or “Mutations” Permanent? Do They Repre- 
sent Solid Advance Toward More Nearly Perfect Varieties? 
Two Writers Give Their Opinions, Each Taking the Subject 
from a Different Angle, and Reach the Same Conclusion. 


In Charge Orchard Research, 
Louisiana, Mo. 
URING THE LAST few years there 
has been considerable interest in fruit 

mutations. A great stimulus toward this much more color than the original as much color as Red Delicious—a solid 
was the discovery of a dark red, early varieties. dark red all over the apple. 
coloring, bud sport of the Delicious apple In the case of the Starking there was Red Rome Beauty is a bud sport of 
in the orchards of Lewis Mood, Glass- one limb growing on a Red Delicious tree Rome Beauty. Some years before Stark- 
boro, N. J.. in 1922. Until that time de- which produced fruit that colored two or ing came to light, the Red Rome was 
ciduous fruit bud sports were given only 
little consideration by the general public, 
although long interesting to horticultur- 
ists. This red Delicious bud sport was 
named Starking, and since its discovery 
a large number of other fruit mutations 
have been called to the attention of 
nurserymen, research specialists and other 
horticulturists throughout the country. 

Fruit bud sports present themselves in 
different ways. In the case of the apple, 
however, the most common occurrence has 
been the double red color. ‘Lue Starking. [7 
for instance, has twice as much’ color as’ | 
Red Delicious. Sometimes a red or yel- 
low variety may produce a limb which 
bears russeted fruit. Occasionally a limb 
may produce apples which are different in 
shape or size from the typical variety. 
In fact, a good many things are to be 
expected, 
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Typical Bud Sports of the Apple The three apples at the left illustrate the intense deep red of a typical “red sport’ 

_ » — . of the Delicious, in comparison with the old Delicious (right) 

The following apple varieties are typi- 
eal bud sports: Starking, Red Rome three weeks in advance of the rest of the found by U. T. Cox in his own orchards 
Zeauty, Red Stayman, Black Baldwin, fruit. Starking trees are now being in Ohio. It has an attractive dark red 
Red Spy, Red Willow Twig, Red Duchess, grown in orchards in various parts of the color. Practically all orchardists now set 
Crimson Gravenstein, Red Spitzenburg, country. A good many of them are com- Red Rome in preference to the Rome 
Red Rambo and double size Grimes ing into bearing. Like the original limb, Beauty. 
Golden. These red strains have very they are bearing apples which have twice (To Page 26) 
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By R. EDWARD TRUMBLE 
Consulting Horticulturist, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

HE COMPARATIVELY large num- 


ber of new varieties of apples recently 
resulting from “sport” buds brings to the 
foreground one of the most interesting 
questions in the science of horticulture. 
Why do buds sport, and what will be the 
future of these new varieties? It is thrill- 
ing and stimulates a number of conjec- 
tures. There have been nine distinct 
sports of the Delicious in the Wenatchee 
district of Washington alone. We have 
records of five sports of the Rome Beauty ; 
also the Blaxtayman, a sport from the 
Stayman Winesap; the Gano and Black 
Ben from the Ben Davis; the Daniels 
Dutchess of Minnesota, as well as a num- 
ber of sport variations of a lesser degree 
on Winesaps, Jonathans, Spitz and other 
varieties. If this sporting keeps up, one 
can only imagine the new varieties we 
may have, and the effect it will have on 
the fruit industry. 

The wide variation among, for illus- 
tration, the nine distinct sports we have 
had in the Northwest in the Delicious, 
would indicate that each is a decidedly 
individual sport and that these sports did 
not come by some accident of fruit cul- 
ture from the other sports. While these 
nine sports are all decided improvements 
on the Delicious, the Richared Delicious 
is with us probably the most perfect. It 
has lost all trace of stripes and is a dis- 
tinct variety. 

How Do Buds Sport? 

There are few facts in organic nature 
upon which scientific thought is more di- 
vided than on how buds sport. And since 
we cannot make buds sport at will, we 
must confess that we do not know the 
exact process. However, there are some 
underlying scientific principles which 
help us to a better understanding of this 
old process of Nature. Luther Burbank 
and Hugo De Vries are notable among the 
investigators who have worked on this 
problem, but neither had a definite method 
of developing or stimulating sports. 


Some Facts About Buds 


Before we enter too far into the ques- 
tion of how buds sport, let us consider 
some facts about buds. 

The bud is a short growth axis, closely 
concealed and surrounded by leaves or 
leaf parts that it bears. The foliage and 
flower shoots of all the seed plants come 
from the buds. It is important to note 
that the resting buds of trees of tem- 
perate climates are the most conspicuous 
and highly specialized. Such buds are 
common in all climates where there is an 
interruption of growth by cold winters, 
or dryness. Please note in this connec- 
tion that most of our bud sports have 
developed in temperate climates where 
there are cold winters. It is true, also, 
that the resting bud of many trees in- 
cludes in miniature the entire vegetative 
or flowering shoot of the next season. 
Under such conditions, the rapid elonga- 
tion of the axis and unfolding of leaves 
in the spring is followed quickly by the 
formation of a new resting bud, wherein 
the shoot of another year is gradually 
differentiated. 

Such other factors that induce differ- 
entiation might be mentioned, as_ the 
rapid awakening of the bud in the spring, 
and premature awakening of the bud by 
unusual or untimely weather. Variations 
that develop into new varieties arise 
either in the bud or the seed, one from 
sexual and the other from asexual bud 
variations. From the facts noted, it must 
be apparent that a number of perfectly 
natural conditions may give rise to de- 
cided bud disturbances at critical times, 
stimulating the tendency to mutation and 
bud sports, especially in the northern and 
colder fruit growing districts. 

Now what action takes place in the bud 
to give rise to mutafion? It must take 
place in the process of cell division, dur- 
ing the formation of the new bud. It is 
too well known to require discussion, that 
all plants, as well as animals, develop 
from a single cell by the process of cell 
division, otherwise our sport bud would be 

(To Page 27) 
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\PRAY EN(jOTES from the 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Below Are Given Some of the More Important Developments in Station 
Research Work on Fruit Pest Control, Based on Previous Seasons’ Experi- 


mentation. 


A Contribution to This Subject by R. L. Webster, State College 


of Washington, Summing Up the Developments in “Codling Moth Control 
in the Pacific Northwest” Will Appear in the April Number. 


Notes from New York 
By P; Ji PARROTT 
New York State Experiment Station 
OMMONLY considered as a pest of 
minor importance, the bud moth 
(Spilonata ocellana) was exceptionally 
abundant during the summer of 1928 in 
western New York. Certain orchards sus- 
tained serious defoliation and large losses 
in fruit yields. One orchard this past 
summer sustained a loss of 48 per cent, 
as shown by actual counts of the fruits 
at the time of picking, while a number 
had from 25 to 35 per cent of the apples 
ruined by the pest. Observations of other 
plantings show larger losses than are in- 
dicated by the foregoing figures. 

The damage is the result of the opera- 
tions of the caterpillar in securing food 
and in building feeding shelters. The 
period of the occurrence of damage com- 
mences with the unfolding of the blossom 
and leaf buds and continues throughout 
the summer until early fall. 

In the spring, the caterpillars burrow 
into the buds as they are breaking, cut- 
ting the unfolding blossoms and leaves at 
their base. These structures turn brown, 
and as a result of interweaving with 
silken threads, the dead fragments of 
blossoms and leaves form a tangled clus- 
ter about the tip of the injured bud. With 
the setting of the fruits, the caterpillars 
often eat into the surfaces of the apples, 
selecting preferably the point of contact 
with an overlapping leaf. The injury may 
produce premature dropping of the young 
apples as well as deformed fruits, so 
that a goodly percentage of the crop is 
unfit for the market. 

The caterpillars also attack the leaves 
for the purpose of securing subsistence or 
for the construction of feeding shelters. 
The resulting harm is variable and not 
easily measured. However, the consump- 
tion of leaf tissue can hardly fail to be a 
drain on the vitality of the trees. 

Relative to the factors which have fa- 
cilitated the activities of the bud moth 
during recent years, and which have made 
possible its appearance in such astonish- 
ing numbers, there is no definite informa- 
tion. If growers confronted with the 
problem of combating serious infestation 
have in recent years omitted nicotine in 
the delayed dormant application and have 
applied lead arsenate in subsequent treat- 
ments without any reference to the feed- 
ing habits of the insect, then a possible 
explanation is indicated. In this case 
there is no more important step than to 
adopt the standard spray program as out- 
lined in the February issue and to drench 
the trees at each application. These meas- 
ures derive their chief value from the 
fact that they are designed principally to 
prevent serious outbreaks. Irrespective of 
the spray practices of individual growers, 
there is no doubt that the bud moth is 
more abundant than usual, and there are 
reasons for believing that next season will 
witness another destructive outbreak. It 
is fherefore desirable that growers con- 
sider carefully spray practices with refer- 
ence to the needs of their apple plantings 
for a larger degree of protection from this 
insect. 


The Apple and Thorn Skeletonizer 


Automobilists traveling through west- 
ern New York the past summer, especially 
in the area just east and south of Roch- 
ester, have perhaps wondered what was 
the cause of the brownish appearance of 
the foliage of many orchards and roadside 
trees. This was the work of a relatively 
new pest known as the apple and thorn 
skeletonizer (F[emcrophila pariana). It 
is hardly necessary to state that it is a 
foreign importation. The pest is spread- 
ing westward, making marked strides each 
unquestionably 


year. Commerce is ac- 
celerating its rate of progress. Recently 
there was delivered at our laboratory 


specimens of moths captured in a freight 
ear at Chicago. This is an example of 
some of the perplexing problems that con- 
front the inspection service engaged in 


efforts which seek to prevent the spread 
and establishment of new plant pests. 
The skeletonizer is, fortunately, not a 
difficult pest to control. Orchards treated 
according to the standard spray schedule 
escape damage. On the other hand, neg- 
lected plantings present a sad sight. The 
number of shabpy looking orchards in this 


TATIONS 


general area is striking the 
effects of the agricultural depression dur- 
ing recent years, fruit plantings in many 
instances being neglected by the owners 
or tenants in favor of other lines of agri- 
culture which are considered, temporarily 
at least, more remunerative. 
Oil Sprays for Psylla and Leaf Roller 
The severe infestation of pear orchards 
with the psylla during 1927 stimulated 
much interest relative to the employment 
of lubricating oil emulsions te combat the 
over-wintering flies. It not infrequently 


evidence of 


happens that a year of superatundant 
numbers of a pest is followed by a season 
of comparative searcity. Such was the 
case with the psylla during the summer 
of 1928. The hibernating flies made their 
appearance in large numbers, and in some 
plantings many eggs were laid.  Hlow- 
ever, the threats stopped at that point. 
One inclined to ignore the disappearance 
of the psylla_ through natural 
should have had little difficulty in finding 
orchards supporting his claims relative to 
the efficiency of his pet spray, since most 
plantings showed little or no infestation 
by midsummer. Tor this reason, in spite 
of the fact that oil sprays were used quite 
extensively against the overwintering flies, 
very little additional information was 
gained this season relative to the period 
(To Page Twenty) 
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(a> Country driving, day in and 


ts” day out, calls for more than 
ordinary stamina in a motor car. 
And more-than-ordinary stamina 
is what you get in the New Pontiac 
Big Six. Its rugged, big car depend- 
ability is the kind you can rely upon 
in good weather and bad—all the 
year ’round. There’s abundant 
power, too, in its big, sturdy L-head 
engine— plenty of snug, draft-free 
comfort in its new luxuriously up- 
holstered bodies by Fisher—extra 
safety in its new internal-expand- 
ing four-wheel brakes, completely 
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enclosed from rain, snow and mud. 


The New Pontiac Big Six is a real 
step up car. It is built for people 
who want something better than 
they are now driving —something 
newer, faster, more powerful, more 
luxurious—something that means 
a genuine step up in fine motor car 
quality and which, at the same 
time, they can buy without leaving 
the low-priced field. 

Pontiac Big Six, $745 and up, f.o.b. 

factory, plus delivery charges. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 
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Next day... by Telephone 


CUA Bell System Advertisement Ny; ; YW 
WY Y 
L ] 


A FARMER whose address is 
Route No. 4, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin, was away from 
home when a stranger drove 
by. The stranger was from 
Beloit, fifty miles away. He 
was interested in a Guernsey 
cow and calf that he saw 
in the field, but the farmer's 
son did not have authority to 
sell. The next day the farmer 
got the man in Beloit on the 
telephone. He sold him the 
cow and calf—a cash transac- 
tion of more than $200. 


The telephone promotes many 
a sale. It finds when and where 
to sell cattle, hogs, grain, fruit 
or produce—for more money. It 
stands always on guard in the 
home in case of accident, sick- 
ness or fire. It is never too tired 
to run errands to neighboring 
towns. The telephone pays for 
itself many times over. 

The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 
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---if you re planning to set out 
a small fruit plantation--- 


Keep in mind that your ultimate success, measured in profits, will be 
largely determined by the quality of the stock you plant. 

Here’s a simple way of insuring yourself against the hazards of 
inferior nursery stock: 
First, turn to page 36 of this issue, ing approximately what you intend 
to the Advertisers’ Index. Under the to plant, will be better. 
heading of ‘‘Nursery Stock’”’ will be Then, wherever you place your or- 
found the names of a number of nur-___- 7", You are certain of starting right 
sery concerns whom we know to be Or, for your convenience, we will 
reliable. Read those advertisements nd gM tet though it will take a 
re s ‘eis sage dakar Seleaer ae ew days longer. : 
coo contain interesting informa- (hack Hein aie? Ateios aa avhich 
Jon for you. , you are interested and we will for- 

Next, write for their catalogs. A ward your request to these nursery- 
postal card will do, but a letter, tell- men. Mail this coupon to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
Buyers Service Bureau 53 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
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N UNSETTLED condition prevailed 

in fruit and vegetable markets during 
the first half of February. Cabbage prices 
were recovering from a slump; onions 
were advancing to new high levels, but 
potatoes showed a considerable weakness 
following the official report of heavy 
stocks on hand. Apple prices were hold- 
ing remarkably steady, except for very 
slight seasonal advances in some of the 
important shipping areas. Strawberries 
had declined sharply from their high open- 
ing range. Combined shipments of 21 
leading products were averaging 2260 cars 
daily, or slightly more than at the same 
time last season. 

Severe cold waves had been experienced 
in the northern and western states, with 
heavy snow in some sections. Haulings 
from farm storage were hindered, and 
trading in city markets was affected to 
some extent. In the sunny South, citrus 
fruit was moving actively from Florida 
and California, but the Texas season was 
nearly ended. Strawberries were an im- 
portant feature in Florida, and the berry 
season was expected to begin soon in 
Louisiana and other early states. 


The 1929 Outlook Report 

During late January, federal officials 
and numerous state representatives met in 
Washington for a week’s conference re- 
garding the 1929 outlook for various farm 
products. The following summaries for 
the leading fruits will be of interest to 
all growers. Copies of the detailed report 
ean be had from Washington. 

Fruits—The production of leading 
fruits in 1928, which was a_ year 
of generally favorable weather  con- 
ditions, amounted to more than 14,000,000 
tons. While below the record production 
of 1926, the crop was about 13 per cent 
greater than the average production dur- 
ing the preceding five years and 28 per 
cent greater than the light crop of 1927. 
As a result of the excessive production in 
1928, large quantities of peaches and 
grapes were not harvested. The market- 
ing of the combined large crops of apples, 
pears, citrus fruits and_ strawberries 
has presented difficult problems.  In- 
dications are that fruit production in 
the United States during the next few 
years will show a gradual increase from 
the average of recent years. The outlook 
is for continued keen competition among 
the various fruits, and for low prices in 
seasons when growing conditions are un- 
usually favorable. Imported fruits, par- 
ticularly bananas, are important in our 
market supplies. Janana imports have 
shown an upward trend during the last 
five years and in terms of carloads have 
exceeded the carload shipments of apples 
for the same period. 

Although occasional overproduction has 
always been one of the problems of the 
fruit grower, the present situation is 
partially the result of the overplanting of 
certain fruits during periods of high 
prices. In some areas planting has also 
been artificially stimulated by those who 
had land for sale or were otherwise finan- 
cially interested. Heavy losses are ex- 
perienced when an excessive acreage is set 
to fruit trees, and future market pros- 
pects should always be considered by 
those who contemplate fruit plantings. 

Consumers are more discriminating 
than formerly in their fruit purchases. 
High-quality fruit of desired varieties 
sells at substantial premiums over fruit of 
inferior quality. 

Citrus Fruits—The 1929 outlook indi- 
cates, as did those of the three previous 
years, a considerable increase in the bear- 
ing acreages of grapefruit and oranges. 
Many trees now in bearing have not 
reached the age of maximum yield and a 
large increase over production in recent 
years may be expected in when 
favorable growing weather prevails. Under 
these conditions price levels below those 
of recent years may be anticipated. The 
bearing acreage of lemons has not shown 
any pronounced change since 1921: a 
slightly downward trend is now indicated, 
but production is on a high level and the 


years 


industry has been confronted with diffi- 
cult marketing problems. 

Apples—Commercial production for the 
country as a whole will continue at a high 
level and probably will increase over a 
period of five or 10 years. The rate of 
increase is likely to be lower than during 
the last 10 years, but with the large 
number of trees now in commercial and 
small farm orchards the possibility of 
heavy production and low prices will con- 
tinue. Over a period of years, however, 
commercial growers who are favorably 
located and who produce fruit of high 
quality at low cost may view the future 
with some optimism, if plantings in gen- 
eral are confined to those needed for re- 
placement purposes. The future appears 
to be no brighter than the past for grow- 
ers whose returns have been low because 
of poor varieties, or because of poor 
location with respect either to marketing 
or to growing conditions. Commercial 
plantings appear to be justified only 
where unusually favorable conditions exist 
for the economical production of good 
quality fruit. 

Peaches—The outlook is for continued 
heavy production of peaches for the next 
few seasons, whenever weather conditions 
are favorable. In the South, production 
for the present cycle is probably near the 
peak. Extremely heavy production is like- 
ly to continue for several years in Cali- 
fornia, and, until production reaches a 
considerably lower level in both these 
areas, continued difficult marketing con- 
ditions may be expected. In California 
the prospective increase in production 
during the next few years will be in the 
clingstone (canning) varieties, whereas 
the production of freestone varieties is 
expected to decline. In other commercial 
fresh peach areas, on the whole, recent 
new plantings have been moderate, and 
no large increases in produvtion under 
normal weather conditions are anticipated 
in the near future. 

Grapes—Conditions in the grape indus- 
try continued unsatisfactory during the 
past year. Heavy production in the West 
js in prospect for the next several years. 
It appears that any probable immediate 
increase in consumption will be too 
limited to help in marketing the crop 
unless aided by an immediate reduction 
in acreage, particularly in California. 
The high point of consumption established 
in 1927 was maintained in 1928, but at 
much lower prices. 

Ntrawberries—Acreage of strawberries 
in the early and the late shipping states, 
where there is only limited competition, 
does not appear to be excessive, and mar- 
ket prospects in those areas are fairly 
good. The principal trouble with the 


strawberry situation seems to remain in. 


the second-early and the intermediate 
states, where acreage and production are 
still in excess of market requirements. <A 
general reduction of about 20 per cent in 
commercial acreage in these mid-season 
sections appears advisable, if returns to 
growers are to be more favorable than in 
recent Further immediate ex- 
pansion will be particularly dangerous in 
the Ozark region and in eastern states 
from Virginia to New Jersey. 


seasons, 


Strawberry Acreage Reduced 

Preliminary reports from strawberry 
growers indicate that this season’s acre- 
age for picking will be about five per cent 
less than last year’s total. The figures 
indicate 194,290 acres, of which 116,000 
are in the second-early and intermediate 
states. An increase of 10 per cent is 
shown for the early states, with Louisiana 
having 24,000 acres, or four per cent 
more than in 1928. The groups of states 
shipping during the peak of the berry 
season probably will show a 10 per cent 
reduction from last year’s acreage, and no 
change is indicated for the late-shipping 
states. The sharp reduction in Missouri 
should help the marketing of Ozark ber- 
ries. On a quart basis. Florida berries 
were jobbing at the moderate range of 35 
to 55 cents. About 110 cars moved from 
Florida during the first week of February, 
compared with only seven a year ago. 
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Citrus Estimate Increased 


As a result of a survey on February 1, 
the production estimates for Florida 
oranges and grapefruit were each raised 
1,000,000 boxes. These crops are now 
expected to total 13,000,000 and 9,000,000 
boxes, respectively. Commercial shipments 
of Florida oranges for the season of 19258- 
29 are forecast at 12,000,000 boxes and 
grapefruit at 8,000,000 boxes. 

About 16,400 cars of oranges had moved 
from Florida shipping points by February 
10, or as many as during all of last sea- 
son. Shipments after mid-February last 
year were 4400 cars, but probably will be 
greater during the remainder of the pres- 
ent season. California had forwarded 
15,700 cars of oranges by early February, 
and was running 4000 ahead of its cor- 
responding record for 1928. Receipts of 
citrus fruit from Porto Rico have been 
very light compared with last season’s 
volume. 

March 30 has been set as the date on 
which grapefruit and certain other fruits 
in Texas must be removed from the trees 
in the Mexican fruit-worm regulated ter- 
ritory. This is one month later than the 
beginning of the host-free period in 1928. 
The grapefruit and oranges this season 
are ripening later than usual, with the 
result that not much more than half the 
crop had been moved by the end of Jan- 
uary. Movement from Texas points has 
already exceeded 1200 cars of grapefruit 
and 30 cars of oranges. By February 10, 
Florida had moved 11,000 cars of grape- 
fruit, compared with 8000 the year before 
and 14,160 during all of last season. In 
addition, more than 5000 carloads of 
mixed citrus fruit have left Florida ship- 
ping points. 

Apple Markets Nearly Steady 

Prices of apples have shown remark- 
ably few fluctuations this season. ‘The 
story for one week is almost the same as 
that for the week preceding and the week 
following. In general, theré has been a 
slightly higher tendency with the advance 
of the season, but few sharp changes any- 
where. Extra fancy, medium to large 
Winesaps were still ranging $1.55-$1.75 
per box in shipping sections of the North- 
west, with Delicious bringing $2.40-$2.65. 
Best Baldwins and Rhode Island Green- 
ings were holding firmly at western New 
York points around $5 or $5.25 per barrel, 
while bushel baskets returned mostly 
$1.65. City market prices were well 
maintained, but registered no material 
changes. 

Apple shipments for the present season 
had passed the 111,000-car mark by mid- 
February, and it was expected that fully 
15,000 additional cars would be forward- 
ed, as compared with 11,000 after this 
time last year. High records were being 
established in Washington and Virginia. 
Washington had already shipped 34,000 
cars, with many more to come. About 
19,000 cars had left Virginia producing 
sections, or more than twice as many as 
during all of last season. 


Supplies Reduced Further 


cold storage houses on 
reported 1,681,000 barrels, 
and 3,186,000 bushel 
baskets of apples on hand. Combined 
cold storage holdings were 29 per cent 
heavier than a year ago but only five per 
cent above the February 1 average for 
the past five seasons. Cold storage stocks 
of apples in barrels were 39 per cent be- 
low average for this time of the year, 
but were one-third greater than last 
February’s supply. Boxes showed a 26 
per cent increase over the record of a 
year ago and over the five-year average. 
More than two-thirds of the cold storage 
supply of boxed apples was in Pacific 
Coast States and chiefly in the Pacific 
Northwest. Bushel baskets were 38 per 
cent more plentiful than on February 1, 
1928, and were almost double the aver- 
age holdings in baskets. 


Foreign Apple Market 


Buyers of American apples in Great 
Britain are beginning to pay a premium 
for barreled fruit when packed in 
shredded oiled paper. Considerable trouble 
was being experienced with scald on some 
eastern apples which were not protected 
by this method of packing, and British 
buyers are now having greater confidence 
in the oiled-paper packs. A premium of 
$1 to $2 per barrel was frequently paid 
on the Liverpool auction for clean fruit, 


Commercial 
February 1 
12,347,000 boxes 
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protected by this paper. Red varieties of 
apples were in strong demand in British 
markets. Continental apple markets were 
holding up remarkably well, in spite of 
severe cold weather which hindered trad- 
ing. 

The German Prune Market 


The Hamburg prune market in late 
January was rather quiet, due largely to 
the high quotations on California stock. 
The Yugoslav campaign is now practically 
finished. Hamburg prices were slightly 
higher on the small sizes and slightly 
lower on the large sizes. Prices on Janu- 
ary 28 ranged from $5.38 to $5.58 per 100 
pounds on 80/85’s and from $4.30 to $4.38 
on 95/100’s, as compared with a range on 
January 12 of $5.59 to $5.75 on 80/85's 
and $4.15 to $4.23 on 95/100’s. 
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Imports of prunes, including removals 
from the Hamburg warehouses for distri- 
bution in Germany, during the four 
months September 1 to December 31, 
totaled 33,362,000 pounds, as against 12,- 
665,000 pounds during the corresponding 
period last season. The United States 
supplied 82 per cent of the imports thus 
far this season and Yugoslavia 16 per 
cent. Supplies on hand were consider- 
ably heavier than last winter. 





Exchange Holds 


Annual Party 


THat the old-fashioned square dances 
are still being enjoyed was demon- 


strated at a party given by the Fennville 


13 


(Mich.) Fruit Exchange to its members 
and their friends on February 15. The 
exchange has made a practice of enter- 
taining its members annually with a big 
banquet, but this year it was decided to 
supplant the banquet with an “old-fash- 


ioned” ball. Between dances “Pie Plant 
Pete” entertained. Some 400 folks at- 
tended the party. 

The exchange had a good season in 


1928 and its financial report shows the 
usual dividend paid and a nice sum added 
to surplus. This association was organ- 
ized in 1915 and has shown a _ steady 
growth and is now rated as one of the 
best in Michigan. Leon Shepard as presi- 
dent, George B. Mechem as vice-president, 
DD. W. Wadsworth as treasurer, and J. A. 
3arron as secretary-and manager were 
the officers elected at the annual meeting 

















GREATER BEAUTY, LARGER BODIES WI! 


PUBLIC APPROVAL AT NATIONS AUTO SHOWS 


as «2 RECORD 


SALES EVERYWHERE! 


With longer bodies—higher radiator and hood— 


graceful lines—rich, 


harmonious colors—sweep- 


ing one-piece full crown fenders—the new Su- 
perior Whippet definitely establishes an ultra- 


modern style trend for Fours and light Sixes. 


Mechanically, too, 


the new Superior Whippet 


furthers its distinguished predecessor’s long 
lead over competition. A higher compression 
engine gives more than 20% added horsepower, 
effecting faster speed, quicker pick-up and 
greater hill-climbing ability. Low consumption 
of gasoline and oil, and dependable perform- 
ance, make this new car well qualified to carry 
on Whippet’s unsurpassed reputation for opere 


ating economy and 


minimum service costs, 


Come in and see these new cars. A demonstrae 
tion may be arranged at any time suitable to 
your convenience. An immediate order will aid 


in early delivery. 





YEE AUTHORITY 
IN TS CLASS ? 
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WHIPPET 4—COACH | 


fr 


cs"t $535; Sedan 
$595; Roadster $485, 
aoe. [om-= 
mercia Chaesia $365. 


WHIPPET 6—COACH 
7-BEARING 
CRANKSHAFT 


‘095 


Coupe = Coupe 

umble seat) 
‘Sedum $760; 
Sport DeLuxe Road-« 
ster $850 (including 
rumble seat and ex- 
a . All W illys-Over- 
an 











Toledo, 
specifications subject 
to change without 
notice. 








WITH THE NEW 


“FINGER:TIP 


CONTROL” 


ad Om, 


got Mm, 





A single button, in the center of 
the steering wheel, starts the 
motor, operates the lights and 
sounds the horn. You can keep 
your foot always on the brake 
when starting or re-s 
on a hill. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND. INC. Toledo, Ohio 
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Columbia, Mo. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Washington, D. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Orlando, Fla. 











Strong. Healthy | 
TREES 


je vigor, tree health and fruit quality are closely 
related—as every fruit grower knows. You can keep 
your trees vigorous and healthy by applying Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. Trees will set a larger crop. There will 
be less likelihood of set back. Fruit will be larger, 
juicier, much more abundant. 


Well Known Eastern Grower Says: 


“We have used Chilean Nitrate ever since we 
planted our trees and they have made wonderful 
growth, being at least five years ahead of their 
age in size; and we have had heavy yields per 
acre, since the orchards came into bearing. 6: 
McIntosh Red apple trees have not failed to give 
us a crop every year for the last four years and 
are set full of vigorous, large fruit buds for the 
coming season. Of course, some credit is also due 
to the heavy mulch of meadow hay that is spread 
under the trees every year; then the Chilean 
Nitrate of Sodais broadcast by hand on the mulch, 
so that the trees get the full benefit of the nitrate, 
instead of growing rank grass.” 


A few dollars invested in Chilean Nitrate for your 
trees will pay a handsome profit. If you do not know 
how or where to buy it, a letter to the address below 
will have prompt attention. 

Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44-page book “How to Use Chilean Nitrate of 
tells just how to fertilize Apples and all other 
crops. It is free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear out this ad 
and mail it with your name and address written on the 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 





In writing please refer to ad No. F-36 


AMERICAN FRUIT 


Parker Brothers, 
Fiskdale, Mass. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Alexandria, La. 
Tyler, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio 
San Jose, Cal. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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(2urrants and CGpooseberries 


for Additional .Jncome 


d3y @LARENCE &. a3 AKER 


Purdue University Experiment Station 


HE COMMERCIAL possibilities with 
i eeeneats and gooseberries apparently 
is not realized in many communities. 
Their culture in the home garden, also, 
sshould be much more widespread than it 
is at the present time. Few small fruits 
are so easy to grow, and both currants 
and gooseberries are popular with a large 
number of housewives for jellies and 
preserves. There are many towns and 
cities throughout the country near which 
a small planting of these fruits should 
prove very profitable. 

Cool Climate and Rich Soil 

Both of these fruits are similar in that 
they prefer a cool climate and a rich, 
moist soil. They have a sufficient wide 
range of adaptation, however, to thrive in 
nearly all sections of the middle western 
and northern states. Unlike many fruits, 
they will stand excessively low tempera- 
tures without winter-killing, which makes 
them dependable croppers and insures a 
yearly income. They prefer a rather heavy 
soil that holds moisture well and _ is 


abundantly supplied with organic matter. 
Where the soil is light and sandy and the 
success with these fruits is 


summers hot, 


Practice Clean Cultivation 


Cultivation usually is depended upon to 
kill weeds and to conserve soil moisture. 
During the growing season the surface 
of the ground should be kept pulverized. 
Shallow cultivation that will not disturb 
the young feeding roots is the best. In 
late summer after the bushes have made 
their growth, a cover crop of millet or 
oats may be sown. 

In the small patch or 
garden cultivation is often inconvenient 
and the bushes are too frequently per- 
mitted to grow in sod. Under these con- 
ditions a heavy mulch of straw may be 
substituted for cultivation. The mulch 
serves to keep the soil cool and moist and 
bushes so grown do much better than 
where they are left to compete with weeds 
and grass. 


in the home 


Prune Sparingly 
A little pruning of currants and goose- 
berries is necessary to maintain a healthy, 
high-yielding plant. Pruning may easily 
be overdone, however, and the fruit pro- 
ducing habits of the plants entirely upset. 
In pruning currants and gooseberries it 














The modern, sure way to kill weeds. Use kerosene 
burn them green—stalks and seeds. Burn all 
vines, weeds and trash that harbor insects and dis- 
ease. Easy, clean, quick, cost half of old methods 
or less. Used by subur' ban homes, road commission- 
ers, parks, eee clubs, fruit growers, farmers. 

Does 4 men's many all lg-d uses includ- 


ing implement and tractor repairs. Free Booklet. 
es k Mfg. Co., 11410th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











, Bannerman Army Bargains 


Haversack .75 | New Bugle 2 
Machete-bolo $1.50 | Flint Pistol 

Rope lariat . . $1.00 | Saddle $9. ry 

Springfieldcal. -30rifle -24inch barrel $19. 60 

ew catalog, illustrated, 380 pages of 

Risto guns, uniforms, ete. for 60 cents. 
pecial new circular for 2c stamp. 


Established 1865. 


















Learn how the BOLENS 
vee time and energy in 

den Plowing, Seeding, 
Cultivating,Spraying,Lawn 
Mowing. Important New 
Tools. Attachments instantly 
interchangeable. Many vital patented _- 
features. Easy payment plan. Write today. 


GILSON MFG. CO. 
851 Park St., Port Washington, W: 





QUALITY CHICKS Chicksfrom wines leuten form 
raised, maturestock hite 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orpingtons, 
Anconas. Black Soveey Giants. White W yandottes, White 
Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas : Pekin and Indian Run- 
ner Ducks: $12. 00 per 100 up. Live Delivery eo 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs $8.00 per 100 up. 
Several breedsrabbits. Circular free. Shipments will be 
made from one of our nearest associated hatcheries. 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 714-D, Ridgewood, N. J. 


_ MASTODON 


Everbearing Strawberry 
Newest and best everbearer. Enormously 
re sd e—profitable. We are Eastern 

eadquarters. 10 plants, 75c; 100, $4.50 
tpaid. Write for catalog today. Trees, 


hrubs, Piants, 
"Box 242, Pulaski, N. | Y. 





L, J. J, FARMER, 
STRAWBERRY MAN" for 46 y 











Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-five 
Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil. He named it Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dur- 
able for outside or inside painting. It is the 
cement principle applied to paint. It ad- 
heres to any surface, wood, stucco, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Fruit growers find Powdrpaint ideal for 
spraying tree trunks. It forms a neat pro- 
tective coating which destroys insects pests 
and fills up their breeding places. 

Powdrpaint is much more efficient than 
whitewash and 100 per cent cheaper in the 
long run because it does not rub off, nor 
wash off in rain storms. In bulk quantities. 
Powdrpaint is sold at reduced prices, freight 
paid, which makes it very inexpensive. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 
12-B North St., Adams, N: Y., and a trial 
package will be mailed to you free, also 
color card and full information showing you 
how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write today. 





STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR: . 


jeners, 
Growers and 
OES 4 MEN'S WORK 


i°] 
olen Pay ved & Riding +. eee 
Does Belt W. 


STANDARD D ENGINE C COMPANY 
46 Cedar Se Nex New Yous 
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Read the advertisements—those 
guide posts to better things 











Common tools used 


unlikely. A northern exposure is desir- 
able for the culture of currants and goose- 
berries, or they may be grown in partial 
shade, as in an orchard. In the home 
garden, they may be planted on the north 
side of a fence, grape arbor, or building. 
Plant Before Growth Starts 

The soil should be deeply and thorough- 
ly prepared and well firmed in order that 
it will settle but little after the plants are 
set. It is wise to plant in ground that 
has previously been in a cultivated crop 
rather than following sod. A heavy ap- 
plication of barnyard manure should be 
worked into the soil well in advance of 
planting. If the plants are set in the 
spring the manure may be applied the 
previous fall and well worked into the 
soil. 

Both spring and fall planting are suc- 
cessful. The plants lose their leaves and 
become dormant early in the fall and 
likewise begin growth very early in the 
spring. Consequently, fall planting fre- 
quently is recommended and is much 
preferred to late spring planting. In fall 
planting it is a good practice to protect 
the plants from heaving ont, due to 
freezing and thawing, by covering with a 
light mulch of straw. If the plants can 
be set early in the spring before growth 
begins, this also is satisfactory. 

While the distance of planting should 
vary with the variety and the fertility of 
the soil, the common planting distance 1s 
about five by five feet, or the plants may 
be set four feet apart in rows spaced six 
feet apart. It is usually a poor practice 
to plant closer than these distances. 

The plants should be set a little deeper 
than they stood in the nursery and the 
moist, mellow soil firmly packed about 
the roots. 


in cultivating the berry field 


should be remembered that the greatest 
amount and highest quality of fruit is 
produced on the younger wood. Two-year- 


‘old wood is in its prime, and four-year-old 


wood is usually deteriorating. Pruning of 
the mature plant, therefore, consists in 
removing the old fruited-out canes each 
year at the surface of the ground and 
thinning out the weakest of the young 
canes, leaving the more vigorous shoots 
for renewal wood. Eight to 12 strong 
canes make a well proportioned bush. 
As few cuts as possible should be made 


and any heading back of the annual 
growth avoided, as this only serves to 
induce branching, thus increasing the 


denseness of the bush, which is undesir- 


able. 
Gooseberry and Currant Varieties 
The European gooseberries generally are 
not very productive in the middle west 


but they are sometimes grown in the 
home garden, where they are used to fur- 
nish ripe fruit to eat out of hand. The 


American varieties are smaller but much 
more productive. 

Downing and Houghton are the two 
best known varieties of gooseberries for 
commercial planting. Some five years or 
more ago the Poorman variety was intro- 
duced, which has indications of becoming 
a very popular variety. It is a vigorous 
grower, early, productive, of good quality, 
and the fruit ships well. 

London Market is probably the most 
satisfactory commercial variety of currant 
for the Middle West. Diploma, Red Cross 
and Wilder produce larger berries but 
usually fall below London Market in total 
yield. 

Harvesting and Marketing 

Gooseberries are generally marketed 
green, making it easy to handle them after 
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Picking is a tedious 
with the more 
a common com- 
the fruit from 


are harvested. 
however, especially 
thorny varieties. It is 
mercial practice to strip 
the bushes, leaves and all, the pickers 
wearing leather gloves. The fruit is then 
run through an ordinary fanning mill to 
separate the fruit from the leaves. This 
greatly reduces the cost of the harvesting. 
Twenty-four-quart cases are generally 
used for marketing gooseberries, although 
sometimes climax baskets or even barrels 
are utilized. 

Currants must be harvested and han- 
dled with care if they are to hold up dur- 
ing shipment and reach the market in an 
attractive condition. Each cluster should 
be handled by the stem so as not to bruise 
or crush the fruit. The fruit should be 
picked when still firm if intended for dis- 
tant shipment. The 24-quart ventilated 
crate is one of the best shipping con- 
tainers for currants. 


they 


task, 


Insects 


Four types of insects are more or less 
common on gooseberries and currants. 

The scale which is formed upon the 
stems may be controlled by a dormant 
spray of lime-sulphur, using a five-degree 


Baume strength or one gallon of con- 
centrated lime-sulphur to eight gallons of 
water. 

Leaf-eating worms may be poisoned by 
spraying the bushes as soon as _ tlieir 
presence is detected with one pound of 
arsenate of lead and two pounds of 


hydrated lime in 50 gallons of water. 


Sorers sometimes attack the canes, the 
small grub-like worms burrowing in the 


pith of the canes out of reach of sprays. 
About the only remedy is to cut out the 
infested canes early in the spring and 
burn them. 

Aphids or plant lice frequently are 
found on the under sides of currant leaves, 
causing the leaves to curl and become dis- 
colored. If these pests are sprayed before 
they curl the leaves about them, they may 
be killed. For this purpose use on fluid 
ounce of nicotine sulphate to eight gal- 
lons of water, adding four ounces of 
laundry soap. Apply with an angle nozzle 
in order to spray the under sides of the 
leaves thoroughly. The insects must be 
hit by the spray to be killed. 

Currants and gooseberries are also sub- 
ject to several diseases, none of which is 
serious if the proper preventive measure 
is followed. 

Leaf spots frequently cause yellowing 
and defoliation in unecared for plantings. 
Powdery mildew is often serious especial- 


Street Car Zoology 


A woman in a car 
kitten in a box upon her lap. 

“You can’t carry a dog upon the car.” 
explained the conductor politely. 

“But this isn’t a dog.’ remonstrated the 
Woman, “this is a cat.” 

“It doesn’t make any 
turned the conductor. “The rules of 
company must be obeyed.” 

“But.” protested the woman, “that man 
over there has a large mud turtle.” 

“That's different.” explained the 
ductor, ‘“‘mud turtles are insects, but 
are dogs.” 


street had a small 


difference.” re 
the 


con- 
cats 








Experience has shown that an average 










windbreak gives a market protection from 
the wind for a distance equal to approxi- 
mately 20 times the height of the trees. 
A windbreak 25 feet high will thus afford 
protection up to 500 feet. 





ly upon 








Vertical panels, 
Horizontal panels, Gooseberries. 
the European gooseberries. 


Fortunately, these diseases can be con- 
trolled by the same treatment, 
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CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 
(Left to right) Diploma, London Market, 
Wilder, Downing 
Upper, Downing. 


VARIETIES OF 
Currants. 





Lower, Houghton 














sists of an application of lime-sulphur 
diluted 1-8 in the spring before growth 
starts, followed by applications of 1-40 


lime-sulphur when the buds begin to 


and at 
late July or 


which con- August. 
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The New NASH 400° 


is the only car with all these 
outstanding features as regular 
equipment af no extra cost .. « 
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Just “Paint” It On 
the Roosts 
Kills lice on your en- 


tire flock, whether 50 


birds or 5000. When 
chickens perch upon 
roosts that have been 
ainted with “Black 
eaf 40", fumes are 
slowly re cased that 
penetrate the feathers 


and kill the lice. 


terial. 


and cheap. 
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AS A SPRAY, “Black Leaf 40", Nicotine Sulphate, 
kills aphis, thrips, leaf-hopper, red-bug, psylla, etc., 
both by contact and by its nicotine fumes. 
bine it with Lime Sulphur, Lead Arsenate, Bor- 
deaux, < if you wish, and make one spraying do 
uty. 

AS A NICOTINE DUST, for orchards, truck crops 
and gardens, mix “Black 
carrier such as Hydrated Lime, as described in our 
free spraying and dusting chart. 

“BLACK LEAF 40” is the world’s leading nicotine 
Endorsed by 
Deadly to all soft-bodied sucking insects. 
jurious to foliage. 





KILLS BY CONTACT and FUMES 


While the effectiveness of “Black Leaf 40" is primarily 
dependent upon direct contact 
advantage is furnished by the 
penetrating nicotine fumes set free in the spraying ma- 
This two-fold action is an advantage not pos- 
sessed by any non-volatile spraying solution. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” CONTROLS POULTRY LICE 


The treatment requires only a small paint brush, a can 
of “Black Leaf 40” and 
ing” the solution on top of the roosts. 
Eliminates all individual handling of birds. 
Ask your Dealer for information or write us. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


NSECTS 





Com- 


Leaf 40” with an alkaline 


Stations. 
Non-in- 
Ask your Experiment Station. 


Experiment 


(wetting), a secondary 
gassing” effects of the 


a few minutes’ time for “paint- 
Easy, effective 








Black Leaf 


40% Nicotine 















PLANTS 


37 Years in the 
Nursery Business 
1400 Acres fertile soil in 
the heart of Ohio. Small 
fruit plants and orna- 
mentals our specialty. 
Hardy, vigorous stock. 

New Mastodon Everbearing Strawberry 
Latham Red Raspberry, finest that grows 
New Red Leaved Japanese Barberry 
New Kette Peach, best to follow Elberta 
Other varieties listed in our new Catalog No. 37P. 
Copy free on request 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, New Carlisle, 0. 











Best PRUNING SAW 


The IDEAL Prun Ever Madee 


ing Saw is without 
unequal. With its 8-foot handle, al 
pruning is done from the ground. One 
man can do more work with it than 
two men with ordinary saws, 15-inch 
double-edge blade is reversible by re- 
moving one bolt which shifts the saw 
1o the opposite edge, giving the user 
two saws in one. 
ONLY $3.00 postpaid 
if cash with order. Otherwise, C.O.D. Do 
not fail to mention name of dealer when order- 
ing - - AND send in your order today! 
ALERT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. A, Carleton St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit _ Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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Let the PEERLESS DUST GUN 


\ Give Protection to Your Crops 


PEERLESS is a 


insects 
can 
Ideal for diversified fruits, vegetables and many field 
turns 
employment. 


j destructive 


interesting 
—and use it for Emergency Control and 
“Spot Dusting’’ in Commercial Orchards 


arge fruit projects use the PEERLESS for emergency work. 
/ few simple changes, easily made while walking from orchard to 
vineyard, berry patch or garden, and the PEERLESS is ready 
fe the next job 
work olapplying crop protection starts, 
effectively and increases your fruit profits, 
quest brings interesting illustrated literature FREE. 


PEERLESS DUST GUN COMPANY 
5100 St. Clair Ave. 


labor-saving 
against 
time— 
liquid 


light-weight, 
enables you to yet better protection 
and fungi—in a fraction of the 
secure with the best hand-operated 


sturdy, 


days of messy drudgery into bours of 


With a turn of the easy running crank, the 
It works rapidly and 
A postal card re- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ES, we mean pests. Household pets 

would be a more attractive subject, 
though to some people the line that di- 
vides the two very hazy. Such 
grouchy persons lump cats and dogs, fleas 
and flies, rats, radios and babies under 
the common title of household pests. 

But since the wholesale elimination of 
all these would leave the house silent and 
sanitary, but as coldly impersonal and 
uninteresting as a hospital corridor, we 


seems 


shall confine ourselves to the considera- 
tion of a few genuine household pests 


that are widely scattered over the coun- 
try and are considered superfluous in any 
household. 


Clean-up Campaigns 


Spring and summer bring a merry 
horde of insects. Usually these unwel- 
come guests can report that ‘a good 


time was had by all” save their reluctant 
hosts. How may the orchard wife best 
take measures to keep them out of her 
house? 

Every locality has its own favorite pre- 
scriptions for repelling or exterminating 
its pests. You can’t study the question 
long without becoming more than ever 
convinced that cleanliness is certainly 
next to godliness in the home. 

You will find it true that, back of all 
the lotions and potions and poisonous 
powders. stands cleanliness as the most 


formidable weapon against insect inva- 
sion. 
Ugh! The Horrid Fly 

Take flies for instance. They’re born 
in filth and thrive on refuse. They're 
the most universal, the most odious and 
probably the most dangerous pest we 
have. Due to their obnoxious habits, they 


carry on their feet the germs of disease. 
In the popular imagination they are pic- 
tured as the little demons of typhoid. 

So intensive has been the educational 
campaign against flies, that it is hard to 
find a farm house where some precautions 


are not taken against them. Completely 
screened houses are not infrequent. 
Screened kitchens and closely covered 


garbage pails are general. Every cross- 
roads furnishes fly powders and 
sprays and sticky fly paper and nimble 
swatters. Every rural instructs 
the children how to make war on the 
loathsome fly. 

Starvation is the worst punishment we 
can inflict on flies and every careful 
housekeeper sees to it that crumbs are 
promptly swept up, inviting drops of jam 
or syrup such as children scatter about, 
wiped away, all food stuffs protected, 
garbage cans covered and premises kept 
clean. 


store 


school 


The Source of Supply 

But still they come! The _ breeding 
places are the source of supply and they 
breed incessantly. Any accumulation of 
refuse may serve this purpose but stable 
manure is by long odds their choice. The 
proper disposal of stable manure consti- 
tutes the chief difficulty with flies on the 


farm. 
The use of gas engines on the farm 
has done much toward reducing this 


nuisance, but still it exists. In the busy 
season, which unfortunately coincides 
with the fly season, time is lacking for 
prompt removal of stable manure or for 
such chemical treatment as may kill the 
larvae of flies without injuring the qual- 
ity of the fertilizer. Wappy is the or- 
chard woman where the farm animals 
are kept at a considerable distance from 
the dwelling. 

But. if necessary, flies will travel long 
distances for food. Experiments made in 
Texas show that flies which had been 
caught and specially marked before being 
released, were recaptured in a fly trap 138 
miles away. Eternal] vigilance is the price 
that must be paid for freedom from flies. 


The Frolicsome Flea 

But for those rare geniuses who train 
them for a living, where is there anyone 
who doesn’t hate a flea? Dogs certainly 
do. and pigs ought to. But alas! the dis- 
like is not mutual. Dogs bring in most 
of the fleas that infest the house, with 
eats a close second. Where pigs wallow 
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Some °}Cousehold Pests 


By MARY LEE ADAMS 


and swallow and sleep, the ground is apt 
to swarm with fleas. 

Unlike flies and ants, the presence of 
fleas cannot be attributed to scraps of 
food left about. Fleas prefer live bait. 
The pig, the sleek cat, the beloved dog, 
you and I furnish a complete well-bal- 
anced ration for these blood suckers. 
Fleas live, move and have their being on 
cats and dogs which afford them bed and 
board, 

In their hair, fleas lay eggs which fall 
out on the floors and carpets. A good 
plan is to place the cat or dog frequently 
on an outspread paper, brush the eggs, 
which are very readily dislodged, out of 
the hair, gather up the paper and burn it. 


Suggested Remedies 

Some seriously suggested alleviations 
of the flea nuisance seem of doubtful 
value as, for instance, the plan for insur 
ing undisturbed slumber by laying a 
broad strip of sticky fly paper all around 
the bed. This might frustrate a man- 
eating flea, but think how it would in- 
vigorate the vocabulary of the man who 
got out of bed on the wrong foot next 
morning. 

Give the pets a thorough scrubbing in 
a weak solution of saponified creosote or 
kerosene emulsion. Give an extra soak- 
ing to the head and ears. Cats are even 
more sensitive to kerosene than dogs, so 
it may be wiser to use the creosote bath 
for high-bred kitties, while crude kerosene 
may be sprinkled over the hardy pigs. 

To disinfect the house, scour floors and 
rugs with soap and water, sprinkle with 
gasoline and strew naphthalene crystals 
under the rugs. To destroy breeding 
places, clean up any accumulations of ani- 
mal or vegetable matter on the premises, 


cover the earth whence these have been 
removed with salt and wet down thor- 
oughly. 


Keep animals from under the house. If 
you must have household pets, you will 
almost surely have fleas unless you often 
take considerable pains to avoid them. 
You can gain relief by the methods de- 
scribed, but if the same conditions are 
allowed to recur, the fleas will promptly 
return, 


Our Foreign Ants 

Most annoying species of ants in the 
United States are of foreign origin. Com- 
merce and cargoes of fruit and vegetables 
have served to smuggle them in. 3eing 
more aggressive than our native ants, 
they have practically exterminated those 
with which they come in competition. 

Again, the sovereign remedy for house 
ants is to starve them. Cover all food 
tightly or place it in containers standing 
in vessels of water. Leave no crumbs 
about. The ants will lack inducement to 
enter your kitchen or dining room. But 
if only one or two discover food, the en- 
tire colony is quickly notified by their 
wonderfully perfect system of communi- 
cation, and the column begins to file in 
to the feast. 


Ant Poisons 


A number of ant poisons are recom- 
mended and may be bought at drug stores. 
The Argentine ant is one of the most en- 
terprising species. These ants swarm 
through the house to the consternation of 
the housekeeper. More than this, they 
do much damage to fruits, flowers and 
garden crops. 

If a good ant poison is secured, prompt 
results are obtained by tracing the mov- 
ing columns to their point of entrance to 
the house or exit from the earth, and by 
scattering the poison freely on their line 
of march. Or it may be set out in con- 
tainers according to directions. Powdered 
borax, sprinkled freely along walls and 
about floors and furniture, has a deter- 
rent effect on some species. 

As many insect poisons are dangerous 
to pets and children, inquiry should al- 
ways be made at the time of purchase 
and suitable precautions taken. 





“Did you fall?” asked the conductor as 
he went to rescue a woman who had 
slipped on the icy pavement. 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I just sat down to 
see if 1 could find any four-leaf clovers.” 
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By E. W. LEHMANN 








Tractor Costs 

AKE the greatest possible use of your 

tractor in 1929 if you would lower 
its cost of operation. A study of the costs 
of operating tractors on 175 New York 
farms made by C. W. Gilbert of that state 
showed that on the average it cost 85.7 
cents an hour to operate a tractor, not 
including the operator’s time. The im- 
portant fact is that while on farms where 
the tractor was used less than 200 hours 
during the year, the cost of operation was 
$1.37 an hour, on those farms where the 
tractor was used more than 600 hours 
during the year, the cost of operation was 
only 0.688 cents an hour. 

Under average conditions, where the 
cost is 85.7 cents an hour for operating 
the tractor, the fuel costs about one-third 
of the total. Mr. Gilbert found that the 
depreciation amounted to 56.18 per cent, 
fuel 32.9 per cent, interest 9.62 per cent, 
Inbrication 9.43 per cent, repairs and me- 
chanic’s labor on repairs 6.04 per cent, 
and miscellaneous costs amounting to 5.83 
per cent. For greatest economy in opera- 
tion, the cost of the fuel should represent 
a much larger part of the total. Greater 
economy can be secured only by using the 
tractors more hours. 

It is quite evident that the farmer who 
has a small place and has relatively few 
hours of service for a tractor will find it 
much more expensive to own and operate 
than the man who has a larger place and 
can find more uses for it. 

While the studies referred to show that 
plowing and fitting the land for crops 
constituted the major part of the work 
done by tractors, belt work accounted for 
22.8 per cent of the total. It isPessential 
that the tractor be kept busy throughout 
the working season for the most eco- 
nomical results. 

Sconomy in tractor operation will al- 
ways be influenced by the completeness 
with which this type of power fits into 
the farming business. It must displace 
other types of power, or the business must 
be expanded for the greatest economy. 
Mr. Gilbert found that the tractor has 
displaced the largest number of horses on 
those fruit and crop farms with a large 
amount of field work. The effect is less 
apparent on dairy farms where the acre- 
age of land in tilled crops is small. 
Hlorses have not been displaced to any 
great extent in the lighter and more rapid 
operations of cultivating and haying. but 
the effect is marked in plowing, harrow- 
ing and disking. On fruit and crop farms 
studied, tractors have replaced from 2.8 


to 4.7 horses on the average, but only 1.3 


horses were displaced on the average 
dairy farm studied, 
The cost under New York conditions 


checks quite closely with costs in other 
parts of the country. The cost of operat- 
ing a two-plow bottom tractor on the Illi- 
nois experimental farm amounted to 81 
cents an hour. Too much attention can- 
not be given to the matter of adjusting 
the power and equipment to the farm to 
secure greater economy in production. 


Some Uses of Sheet Steel 


ANY new uses are being found for 

sheet steel on the farm, as well as 
in the industries. ‘The modern hotel has 
its rooms equipped with steel tables, 
dressers, chairs and beds. The office of 
the business man of the city is equipped 
with steel desks, files, fireproof cabinets, 
steel chairs, and the window sash and 
frames are made of steel. With the in- 
creasing cost of lumber, steel will come 
into more general use on the farm, in the 
home and in the factory. 

Many factory buildings are now made 
entirely of steel. The walls and roof are 
supported by a steel frame, and the en- 
tire building is fireproof. Store buildings, 
cottages, oil stations, garages, and farm 
buildings of many types are being made 
of steel. The concrete worker uses forms 
of steel to make possible a better job of 
concrete work. 

Little wood is now being used in the 
construction of our farm machinery. Sheet 


iss 


steel is now being used where wood was 


used a few years ago. 
Each year finds new uses of steel on 


the farms of our country. Steel was first 
used on farms for roofing purposes. It is 
now being used for complete granaries, 
eorn cribs, silog, fruit packing houses, 
garages, watering tanks, machinery sheds, 
poultry and hog houses, equipment, and 
other uses too numerous to mention. 





Passing of the 
Summer Kitchen 


HE VALUE of a summer kitchen has 
been questioned by the home manage- 
ment specialists. On many farms a sum- 
mer kitchen is an established institution. 
As a result, as the spring days approach, 
moving day will be with us. Stoves, cup- 


boards and cook tables must all be moved 
to the summer kitchen, and the winter 
kitchen will then be used only on special 
occasions. 

In an article from an Ohio agricultural 
extension publication, Miss Geneva Bane 
points out that-it would be better to com- 
pletely equip one permanent kitchen, and 
use the summer kitchen for only the few 
meals during the summer when a large 
group of people are being fed. This »p- 
peals to me as a wise suggestion. Why 
have two work shops, neither of which 
is entirely satisfactory? One kitchen, 
provided with a sink and drain, with hot 
and cold water, a satisfactory range, cup- 
boards, cabinets and refrigeration equip- 
ment, and properly lighted, would be 
much better than two kitehens. neither of 
which is completely equipped. 

The need for a large kitchen, or a sum- 
mer kitchen, is not as great on the farm 
as formerly. This condition is due to the 
coming of better machinery and equip- 
ment with which to do the farm work, 
and fewer people are needed to do the 
work. 

The electric range, and the modern 
kerosene and gasoline ranges, make it 
possible for the farmer's wife to do the 


17 


cooking with the same degree ef comfort 
as the housewife in the city home, and 
when the house is equipped with a mod- 
ern heating system, the use of the coai 
range can be discontinued for both sum- 
mer and winter. With the going of the 
old hot cook stove, the need of a summer 
kitchen is largely eliminated. 





Spray Residue Removal 
{* WOULD be well for those interested 

in the removal of spray residue from 
apples and pears to send for a copy of 
Circular No. 59-C, “Removal of Spray 
Residues from Apples and Pears in the 
Pacific Northwest,” just issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Various methods of removing spray 
residues from apples and pears in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have been studied by the 
department at Wenatchee, Wash., and 
by the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of Oregon and Washington. As a 
result of this work and of commercial ex- 
perience during the past two years sug- 
gestions have been formulated for future 
procedure. These are discussed in the 
cireular. ; 


—, 








“One can feel that his work 
amounts to something when he 
plows 15 acres a day. I never 
knew what real farming was till 
I got my McCormick-Deering 


15-30.” 


Wm. V. Lutz, Burley, Idaho. 


“I used to keep 24 head of 
horses and mules to farm 260 
acres of wheat. Now, with my 
McCormick-Deering 15-30, I farm 
400 acres with one team and no 
help except at harvest.” 

Henry Weirauch, 
Pawnee Rock, Kans. 


She 


Powerful McCORMICK-DEERING 
will multiply your opportunities 


HE 15-30 h. p., 3-plow McCormick- 

Deering tractor makes extra money for 

its owner all along the line. It will 
save you a lot on costly labor charges be- 
Cause its extra power puts more profitable 
work in one man’s control. 
you to plow, till, cultivate, harvest, etc., 
faster, better, and with less expense. 


The large-size liberally-powered McCor- 
mick-Deering will give you more time to 
handle your live stock to greater profit and 
advantage. It will enable you to do outside 
road or custom work or you can increase 
your acreage and put the extra power to 


It will enable 


work on new fields and bigger crops. Being 
a fast worker, the 15-30 completes the 
work on hand at a fast rate and gives you 
more time to enjoy life. 


When you buy your tractor, invest in 
power ample for your peak loads and future 
needs. Get the tractor built for many years 
of reliable service; 
steady power in belt, drawbar, or power 
take-off work. Buy a McCormick-Deering 
15-30 and have power in reserve! 

Besides the 15-30 there are the McCor- 
mick-Deering 10-20, and the celebrated, 
all-purpose, row-crop Farmall. 


built to deliver liberal, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CAsk the dealer to demonstrate the tractor for your needs 


McCormick: 
Deering 
15-30 


McCormick- 
Deering 
10-20 





McCormick: 


Deering 
Farmall 
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This Hose withstands Chemicals, 
Oil Emulsions—and High Pressures 


OODRICH High Duty spray hose has an oil-proof, chem- 
ical-proof tube, that resists the action of oil emulsions 
and spray solutions used by the big orchard men. 

The special construction of Goodrich High Duty spray 
hose enables it to handle the high pressures called for by 
modern equipment, including stationary outfits. 

The tough cover stands up under the dragging and kinking 
that hose has to stand for under your own conditions. 

Ask the dealer for Goodrich High Duty spray hose. 

IMPORTANT: You can buy Goodrich High Duty 
oie spray hose in long lengths—up to 500 ft. 








oodrich Spray Hose 
ORCHARDS 
VINEYARDS 


ote Mes 


Against Climbing Insect Pests 





i ey Tanglefoot prevents all climb- 
ing insects from reaching the up- 
per parts of trees and grapevines and 
destroying foliage and buds. This harm- 
less, sticky, tree-banding compound is 
especially recommended for combating 
Canker Worms, Climbing Cut Worms, 
Ants, Bag or Basket Worms, Tussock, 
Brown-tail and Gypsy Caterpillars. 
For best results band fruit trees, shade trees 
and grapevines before May Ist. To protect 
against Canker Worms bands should be ap- 
plied right now. 
Tree Tanglefoot remains effective three or four 
months—10 to 20 times as long as substitute 
materials. No mixing is required. Apply it 
easily with a wooden paddle. One pound 
makes 15 lineal feet of band. For waterproof- 
ing tree crotches, cavities and wounds this 
product has no equal. 
Leading horticulturists almost everywhere en- 
dorse Tree Tanglefoot. Itis sold in 1,5, 10 and 
25 pound containers at seed, hardware and 
drug stores. : 

An interesting booklet 

on insects sent free 


5. THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
~~ Rapids Michigan 


TANGLEFOOT 
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Start the Chicks Right 

HE KIND of care the chicks get dur- 
ing the first two weeks of their lives 
the kind of 


affects to a very large extent 

growth they will make during the brood- 
ing and growing periods. First of all, 
the brooder house must be thoroughly 


cleaned and disinfected, with fresh, clean 
litter on the floor, before the chicks are 
put in. In fact, the stove or oil burner 
must be set up several days before the 
chicks are expected and it must have been 
running at the proper temperature, be- 
tween 9S and 100 degrees, for at least 
one whole day before the chicks are put 
under it. The purpose of this is to make 
sure in advance rather than when it is 
too late that the brooder will run satis- 
factorily. 

A circle of some sort should be placed 
around the brooder at a distance of about 
a foot from the edge of the hover. The 
purpose of this circle is to keep the chicks 
from wandermg too far from the source 
of heat. When they go too far away, they 
are sometimes not able to find their way 
back to the heat readily and become 
chilled. This circle can be made of inch 
mesh poultry wire about 12 to 18 inches 
high, or it can be made of felt or fibre 
building board or cardboard. If it is 
made. of something solid, such as one of 
the materials just mentioned, it will also 
protect the chicks from floor drafts, which 


is an important thing, especially in the 
early stages of brooding. Tor that mat- 


feed bags may be placed over the 
one of the solid materials 
This will also protect 


ter, 
wire circle when 
is not available. 
against drafts. 

The litter may be peat or alfalfa chaff 
or clover chaff that is largely leaves and 
not dust, or it may be cut straw. The 
peat litter is becoming very popular for 
brooding because it absorbs moisture read- 
ily. This is a. big point in its favor be- 
cause a dry litter helps to prevent the 
spread of disease. Disease, especially 
coccidiosis, spreads easily in a damp lit- 
ter. There should be from an inch to an 
inch and a half of litter on the floor. The 
litter will also help to keep the floor 
warm, 

It is necessary for chicks to have some- 


thing to drink as soon as possible, and 
there should be plenty of drinking pans 
or fountains available for them. At least 
four pans or fountains are needed in 
every pen of 300 chicks. Milk or water 
may be given in these fountains right 
away. Milk is preferable to water—in 
fact, many poultry keepers give nothing 
else to drink for the first two or three 
weeks but milk. After that time, milk 


milk is still 
water may 
Milk in 


and water are both given, if 
available for the flock; if not, 
be given alone by this time. 


some form, liquid milk, buttermilk, semi- 
solid buttermilk, milk powder or butter- 
milk powder in the mash, should most 
certainly be included in the ration. It is 
unwise to try to brood chicks without 
some form of milk. 

The brooder is now ready for the 
chicks. With the circle described above 
in place around the brooder, the chicks 
may be placed under the hover. This 


circle should be kept in place for the first 
two or three days until the chicks get to 
know where the heat is. and after this 
time, it need only be used at night, and 
then only for about the first 10 days or 
two weeks. 

No feed under any circum- 
stances be given the chicks for at least 
48 hours after they are hatched. Some 
people even wait until the chicks are 72 
hours old before feeding. If feeding is 
commenced too early, the chick’s digestive 
system is thrown out of order and trouble 
starts right away, bowel trouble and past- 
ing up behind. Once a feeding disorder 
starts in a flock, it does not clear up im- 
mediately. 

The way in which the chicks are to be 
fed depends upon the kind of feed that is 
to be used and the particular system that 
is to be followed. If commercial feeds 
are to be given, it is best to follow the 
directions of the company that makes the 
feed. A reliable company knows exactly 


should 


is in the feed, how it is made and 
it should be fed. Furthermore, there 
is known as the grain and mash 
in which a starting mash is kept 
the chicks all the time and is sup- 
the starter is 
mash. Then 


what 
how 
is what 
system, 
before 
plemented by a grain feed; 
later changed to a growing 
there is what is known as an all mash 
feed, which consists of a granular mash— 
coarser than the fine starting and grow- 
ing mash of the other system—that is 
kept before the chicks all the time right 
from the start. 

Where a grain and mash system of 
feeding is praciiced, it is wise to get the 
chicks started on the grain by having a 
newspaper or board on the floor and feed- 
ing the grain on this paper or board for 
the first few days until the chicks get to 
know that the grain is being thrown down 
for them to scraich for. The use of pa- 
per or board may then be discontinued. 

Especial care must be exercised in keep- 
ing milk or water pans clean; it is a 
good plan to scrub them out with hot 
water once a day. It is also a good plan 
to set these pans on slightly raised plat- 
forms so if any water or milk is slopped 
over it will not fall in the litter, causing 
a damp floor and sometimes a moldy spot 
under the place where the pan is set. 

It must be remembered that a definite 
system of caring for the brooder and 
chicks must be established right from the 
start: there must be a regular time for 
feeding, caring for the brooder stove or 
burner, cleaning, etc. It is always wise to 
look at the flock before retiring to see 
that the brooder is running satisfactorily 
and that the chicks are spread out in a 


uniform ring under the hover. On a par- 
ticularly windy night, if brooding is be- 


ing done with a coal stove, it is a good 
plan to look at the stove late at night to 
make sure that the draft is not forcing 
the fire up too high. Too high a tem- 
perature under the hover is just as bad as 
too low a temperature. 


For Healthy Chicks 


EALTHY 
result of 


CHICKS are not only the 
healthy breeding stock and 


an approved method of feeding. Other 
things enter in. The New Jersey <Agri- 
eultural College has listed several points 
that are of importance in maintaining 
health in the flock. Among them are, 
keep brooder houses clean by carefully 
seraping the floors, sweeping the walls 


and ceiling as well as the floor, and thor- 
oughly spraying with a good disinfectant. 
Another is to provide clean range or close 
confinement. Clean range means range 
on which no chicks have been raised for 
at least a year and on which no poultry 
manure has been scattered for at least two 
years. 

If clean range cannot be had, the birds 
should be confined indoors. Another point 
is to keep old and young stock separate 
in order to prevent the spread of a dis- 
ease known as coccidiosis and to prevent 


roundworms. Birds must not be kept 
confined unless careful cleaning and dis- 
infecting are done at least once a week 


and cod liver oil is fed in the chick grow- 
ing mash. Everything must be kept 
scrupulously clean. 

suilding a screened manure pit will 


also help to prevent worm infestation, 
while one and one-half inch mesh poultry 
wire stretched just under the roosts and 
over the dropping boards will prevent th 
birds from walking on and scratching in 
the droppings and will thus prevent the 
spread of disease germs. Cleaning drop- 
ping boards daily will be an added step 
in the direction of cleanliness and health 
both in the where the growing 
stock is and in the laying houses. 


houses 





Also a Transformer 


Lady on Interurban—Oh, conductor, 


please stop the car. I dropped my wig 
out the window. 

Conductor — Never mind, madam, 
there’s a switch just this side of the 


next station. 
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CThere’s a Right ‘Way to Llant | 
and Prune Fruit Trees 


(From Page Six) 

stakes several feet in length should be 
driven into the ground at each end of the 
line. If the row is long or the land un- 
even one or more stakes may be needed 
between the end stakes. These are placed 
by sighting over the two end stakes. The 
distance between the trees is then meas- 
ured off and the small stakes driven down 
to mark the place where each tree should 
be planted. 

Lines running at right angles to the 
base row are staked out in the same 
manner. Where the field is irregular in 
shape it may be more convenient to stake 
out a square or rectangular block, after 
which the remaining irregular portions of 
land can be marked out. Where the field 
is large, it is usually advisable to use 
several stakes in locating the cross rows. 
Tall stakes should be provided at right 
angles to each other over which to sight 
in aligning the trees as they are planted. 

A less accurate method of laying out 
the orchard is by plowing furrows. Meas- 
urements are made and tall stakes driven 
at the ends of the lines and between the 
end stakes whenever they cannot be seen 
readily. Furrows are plowed at right 
angles to each other by following the lines 
of stakes. The trees are then planted at 
the places where the plow furrows cross. 
If the soil has been well prepared, it 
should not be difficult to prepare the holes 
for the tree roots. 

Preparing the Trees for Planting 

In preparing the trees for planting, all 
portions of roots which have been muti- 
lated in digging or handling should be 
removed with the pruning shears. Where 
long, slender roots appear, they should 
be cut off to about the length of the gen- 
eral root system for that particular tree. 
The larger and more vigorous the root 
system, the better the tree as a rule. 

Making holes for planting young trees 
is a simple matter, if the land is well pre- 
pared. In general, the hole should be 
Jarge enough to receive the roots without 
bending them from their normal position 
and deep enough to allow the trees to 
stand from two to fhree inches deeper 
after planting than they stood in the 
nursery row. This is to prevent the roots 
from becoming exposed through washing 
of the soil, or subsequent cultivation of 
the orchard. 

In transplanting trees, it has been 
found that the roots of established fruit 
trees spread laterally to much greater dis- 
tance than do their branches. Often the 
roots of the older trees permeate the soil 
prepared for the replant before the end 
of the first season. This emphasizes the 
need of frequently cutting back the roots 
of the surrounding trees while tilling 
about the replant until it becomes well 
established. 

The roots should be set so as to stand 
in their normal position. Avoid twisting 
or bending them. Bending a main root 
greatly lessens its capacity to take up 
water and prevents it from making a 
normal growth. ‘The roots may be kept 
in their normal position and the soil com- 
pacted about them by observing the fol- 
lowing suggestions: Shake the tree vigor- 
ously with one hand while the earth is 
being shaken from the shovel with the 
other. In this way the soil sifts among 
the roots instead of bending them down, 
as will be the case if the soil is scraped 
in the hole in masses. 

In setting, the soil should be tramped 
firmly about the roots from the bottom of 
the hole upward, with an inch of loose 
soil spread over the tramped surface to 
prevent the soil from baking and drying 
out. Much of the mortality of fruit trees 
is due to bending the roots and failure 
to compact the soil about the roots in 
planting. Each layer of soil shaken in 
should be tramped firmly, from the bottom 
of the hole upwards. It is impossible to 
properly compact the soil if the hole is 
filled before it is tramped. 

The use of dynamite in making the 
tree holes and to shatter and loosen the 
soil has been investigated by many sta- 
tions. In general, the practice has not 
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Agents Wanted 
South Haven 


The Peach Supreme 





resulted in any advantage to trees. This 
has held true in tight, impervious subsoils 
known as hardpan and in looser and more 
friable soils. In clay subsoils, a little wet 
at time of dynamiting, distinct harm may 
be done by plastering the clay together 
in such a way as to form a cavity or 





pocket which may not allow good water P . 

drainage. In such instances trees are is one of the proved big money makers of the fruit field. 

often killed due to a lack of proper drain- 

age, in wet weather. The soil and sub- Read What Experienced Authorities Say 

soil should always be dry enough to work 

properly — —— Tight, im- From “The Rural New-Yorker,” October 29, 1927, in which 

pervious solls which are said to require . * ool a 

adit tas geal nitabind tow an H. B. Tukey of the Geneva Experiment Station, writes: 

orchard. What is most needed in the “Many growers have been waiting to see how the South 

preparation of the land for an orchard is Haven peach behaves in New York State. It has fruited 

thorough, deep plowing and tillage, such in several localities this year, and has proven all that the 

as is given the soil in preparing it for a introducers claimed for it. It is a few days later than 

good truck crop or grain crop. Rochester, larger, brighter and more attractive, and of de- 
a price South Haven appears to be a worthwhile 

An orchard record should be made for Full Information Free 


each plot of ground soon after the trees 

are planted. Since this is to be a perma- e 9 e 

nent record, thé notes and data should Gree nin p°4 Ss B I G N urseries 

be kept in a book especially prepared for ° ° ‘ P 
Born 1850 Monroe, Michigan Still Growing 


the purpose or in some other form well 
adapted to such needs. 




















MAKE NEXT YEAR’S CROP MORE PROFITABLE 





























I ORCHARD BRAND 
n a season of overproduction QUALITY is the only saving Quality Insecticides 


asset. “Fancy” fruit commands a market. Watch for the newest and Fungicides 
advice on pest and disease control. Let the responsible manu- Lime Sulphur Solution 
facturer help you out with his specialized knowledge. Our Oil Emulsion 


Bordeaux Mixture 
: Arsenate of Lead 
make your spraying and dusting count for more. Cian alin 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Dritomic Sulphur 


Service Department may have just the hint you’ve needed to 


If you’ve a pest or disease problem, let us help you. Or, for 


general guidance, you may want us to send you the new 1929 Sulphur Dusts 
“Cash Crops.” (with and without 
Arsenicals) 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 Rector Street, New York 


St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 


ORCHARD BRAND ™=* 
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SPRAY & DUST MATERIALS 





























































is produced by a 
material displayin 


fungicide. 


ple of Kolodust so 
you can test it. 


142 Elizabeth St. 


has been compared. 
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MERICAN 


BLOW this HORN OF PLENTY 


in your orchards 


[- is no myth, nor magic—but proven scientific fact. When you 
blow Kolodust into your trees, you pave the way for healthier, 
more abundant fruit. 
It is far more effective than mere ground dusts, and the quickest, most 
economical method of fruit protection. 


WHAT IS KOLODUST? 

Kolodust is an improved sulphur fungicide. Its essential ingredient 
fusion process which results in a new, patented 
colloidal or soluble properties and consists of 


sulphur in a new form which is fused with a carrier and is invisible 
even under the ordinary high power microscope. 
This new form of sulphur has proven toxic properties far more 
powerful than any other known forms of sulphur with which it 


It “sticks through rain and wind”, thus 


prolonging the protection period. 
KOLOKIL is Kolodust with poison added—an insecti- 


Send this ad TODAY with 
your name and address, 
We will return full in- 
formation and a sam- 





NIAGARA SPRAYER and CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Middleport, N. Y. 


7 AeA Se 

MAKE THIS TEST 

Place a few drops of 
water on a piece of dark 
papcr, and apply a thin 
film of Kolodust. 

Make the same ex- 
periment on a second 
piece of paper using any 
other sulphur dust. 

Allow to dry, then 
compare, 

Ordinary sulphur dusts 
ride the drop. 

Kolodust diffuses 
through thedrop leaving 
a protecting film over 
the entire area. 

Send for demonstra- 


tion sample. 
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BEAN “Simplicity” 
Capacity of 6 gallons per 
minute at 250 pounds pressure, 
sufficient to do good work with 
a spray gun or supply 2 rods. 
With or without truck. 

































BEAN" Super Giant” 
Areal giant for work. Capacity 
up to 33 gallons a minute at 
500 pounds pressure. For large 
acreages and where very rapid 
high p work is required 








BEAN “All Purpose” 


Designed for potatoes and 
other truck crops, but quickly 
converted into an orchard 
sprayer. Adjustable to rows 
of any width. 
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ORCHARD ane CROP 


For Dependable High-Pressure Work 


There’s power aplenty in a BEAN Power Sprayer. 
Power for speedy work. Power for thoro work. 
Power to insure full-rated capacity—and more. 


Power to break up the spray 


into the finest mist 


and drive it onto the trees at tremendous pressure. 


Every BEAN rig has reserve 
engine—and every outfit is 
powerful 


steel shafts. Z 
cranks. Extra wide gears. 


slow-speed BEAN 
Tapered Roller Bearings thruout. 
Heavy wide eccentrics instead of 


horse power in the 
equipped with the 
Pump. Timken 
Big over-size 


Heavy guides to keep the plungers true with the 


cylinder wall and end wear and friction. 
structible porcelain-lined cylinders. 


Inde- 
And many 


other features that insure an abundance of power, 
utmost ruggedness, low-cost operation, and long 


e. 
ASK ABOUT OUR LOW-RATE TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
a2 Re eS ee ee ae 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Formerly BEAN Spray Pump Company 


15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 


104 W. Julian St.,San Jose,Calif. 


Please send me your 1929 Sprayer Catalog. 


No. of acres... 


DBMS 2500700600060 


ee eee eee eres 


Kind of fruit....... see. 


Address eeeeeeeereeeaeraerese eae rereerrerrerereer eee 
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Spray A otes from the Stations 


(From Page Eleven) 

of protection afforded by a single appli- 
cation when conditions are favorable for 
superabundant numbers of the pest. How- 
ever, opportunity was afforded of noting 
the reactions of the overwintering flies to 
oil-treated trees. It was clearly demon- 
strated that if the application was 
thorough and was made before eggs were 
laid, the oil coating acted as a deterrent 
to oviposition. Striking differences in 
this respect were discerned between trees 
and orchards sprayed with oil as com- 
pared with plantings where the treatment 
was omitted. In the case of old, weak 
trees, especially those which sustained 
severe injuries as a result of the heavy 
infestation during the preceding year, and 
which had been sprayed with oil for two 
or three years previously, the oil treat- 
ment caused injury, occasionally of an 
important extent, while young trees and 
trees in a vigorous state of health ex- 
hibited no outward ill effects. 

In view of the difficulties experienced 
in fighting the psylla, growers are strong- 
ly tempted to use an oil spray against 
the overwintering flies and there is little 
doubt that many will resort to this treat- 
ment during the spring. 

In this connection, it should also be 
noted that owing to the increased de- 
structiveness of the leaf roller in certain 
apple growing areas an application of a 
lubricating oil emulsion containing’ from 
six to eight per cent oil, according to de- 
gree of infestation, is contemplated by not 
a few growers this spring in an effort to 
check the hatching of the eggs. 


Recent Developments 
in Spraying Practice 
By W. C. DUTTON 


Michigan State College 


HE SPRAYING PRACTICE of any 

district is something that does not 
seem to vary greatly from year to year. 
However, investigation and experience 
usually show us that slight changes in 
practice are possible and desirable nearly 
every season and occasionally some major 
change is made. These changes may be 
in the timing of the applications or in 
the materials used and are made because 
of new information concerning the life 
history of the pests or because some more 
effective or safer material has been dis- 
covered or developed. 

It is the purpose of this discussion, 
which is supplementary to the spraying 
schedules for Michigan, in the February 
issue of the AMERICAN FRUIT ,GROWER 
MAGAZINE, to point out and explain any 
changes in practice, in timing of applica- 
tions or in materials that are advised for 
the season of 1929. The introduction of 
new insects or the increase of some that 
have long been with us makes necessary 
some change of emphasis with regard to 
certain schedules, and the acquisition of 
additional information concerning mate- 
rials has resulted in more restricted use 
in some instances or of greater adaptabil- 
ity in others. This discussion can prob- 
ably best be taken up separately for each 
of the major fruits. 


The Apple 


The dormant application had rather 
gone out of style so far as the apple in 
Michigan is concerned but the advent of 
the European red mite and the increase 
of the fruit tree leaf roller has made some 
change in this respect. Both these in- 
sects are best controlled with oil sprays. 
The oil sprays have been used many times 
in the delayed dormant period without 
injury, but the fact that some of the oils 
have caused severe injury when used at 
that time, coupled with the fact that oils 
do not give consistently good control of 
aphids, makes it seem advisable to limit 
the use of oil on the apple to the late 
dormant period. 

Scale insects may be controlled by the 
use of an oil emulsion (using two to three 
per cent actual oil) or with a miscible oil 
according to the manufacturer's instruc- 
tions. If red mites are present, use a 
three to four per cent dilution of an 
emulsion or a miscible oil according to 
the manufacturer’s recommendations. This 
will also control the scale insects. The 





fruit tree leaf roller has developed into a 


really serious pest in many orchards and 
its control is not easy to accomplish. The 
best known treatment consists of a late 
dormant application of an oil emulsion 
diluted to give eight gallons of actual oil 
in every 100 gallons of spray. The mis- 
cible oils vary greatly in their effective- 
ness and of those available in Michigan 
there is only one, so far as the writer 
knows, that has proved satisfactory for 
leaf roller work. 

The proper period for the application 
of the leaf roller spray is in the late dor- 
mant period after the buds begin to swell 
but before any green tips appear. Spray 
very thoroughly from the ground and, if 
necessary to reach the tops of the trees, a 
second operator should work from the 
top of the sprayer or from a tower. The 
spray for red mites is best made at this 
same period, and the leaf roller treatment 
will, of course take care of mites and 
scale as well. If leaf rollers are not pres- 
ent, the concentration of the oil should 
be lowered. In addition to spraying with 
oil for leaf roller, it is desirable to re- 
move and burn all prunings before spray- 
ing, and as an added precaution, band the 
trees with tree tanglefoot to prevent the 
newly hatched nymphs from crawling up 
the trees from any egg-bearing twigs or 
spurs that may be on the ground. Lead 
arsenate in the prepink or pink spray is 
valuable as a further check, although 
arsenicals alone cannot be depended upon 
for control. 

The best and surest control for the 
rosy aphis and the early brood of the 
green apple aphis is a delayed dormant 
application of lime-sulphur two and one- 
half gallons, nicotine sulphate one pint, 
and water to make 100 gallons. Apply 
very thoroughly and complete each tree, 
or at the most, each row as a unit, before 
going to the next. The prepink is the 
very latest period when satisfactory aphis 
control can be accomplished. There is no 
way known to predict aphid infestation 
and the use of aphid control measures 
must be determined entirely by previous 
experience. If injury has occurred often 
enough to be of importance, the use of 
nicotine sulphate and lime-sulphur should 
be practiced every year regardless of cur- 
rent indications for aphid development. 

The use of oil sprays is not advised in 
the delayed dormant, or at any other time 
for aphid control. Summer infestations 
of green aphids should be treated with 
nicotine sulphate. 

For orchards where foliage injury has 
been severe, the use of a modified lime- 
sulphur for part of the applications and 
of Bordeaux for one has been found to 
result in much better foliage and other 
things that go along with good foliage. 
For the prepink, pink, petal-fall and the 
two-weeks sprays, use the modified ma- 
terial, directions for preparation and use 
of which appeared in the February issue. 

For the second brood spray, which 
usually comes about August 1, use Bor- 
deaux 2-2-100, with two pounds lead 
arsenate for each 100 gallons of spray. 


Pears 

The most important points to mention 
in connection with the pear schedule have 
to do with psylla control. The use of the 
early dormant oil treatment seems to be 
the best procedure for the control of 
psylla. It should be emphasized that this 
should be applied with the first weather 
in early spring that is suitable for spray- 
ing. Any delay usually results in egg- 
laying before the spray is applied. 

For the control of psylla during the 
summer where the dormant oil has not 
been fully effective, the use of a “sum- 
mer oil,” which is an emulsion made up 
from a highly refined oil, gives promise 
of being valuable. The use of this treat- 
ment is not entirely understood, but ex- 
cellent results have been obtained in many 
instances from the use of a two per cent 
spray of this type of emulsion. This is 
probably best applied when the psylla_ be- 
gin to appear in late June or during July 
or even during August. 


Cherries 

No radical changes have been made in 
the cherry spraying practice but it seems 
ativisable, where leaf spot has become es- 
tablished and conditions are favorable for 
its development, to increase the amount 
of lime-sulphur from two and one-half to 
three gallons in each 100 gallons of spray. 
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Look for the large green 
sign on the roof. 





Lafayette and First 
DETROIT 


22 stories; 900 reposeful, Servidor- 
equipped guest rooms; four restau- 
rants. <All downtown Detroit practi- 
eally at the doors. Excellent rooms 
at $3, $3.50, or $4 a day; also larger, 
more richly furnished rooms and 
suites. Guests arriving by motor are 
relieved of the care of their cars by 
competent attendants. 


MAYNARD D. SMITH, President. 
J. E. FRAWLEY, Manager. 














BASKETS and 4 wood Hoop Bushel Hampers. 


H. R. LINDABURY & SONS, - - 








4 ash 07. 
Sympathy 2 


Would you prefer . . . . $25 
Weekly or SYMPATHY ? 
In case of death would you 
give your family $10,000 
Cash or SYMPATHY? 
Sympathy will not pay bills! 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


SICKNESS 
ACCIDENTS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Anyone 16 to 70 Years Accepted 
OLDEST (Exclusively) Health & 
Accident Company in America 





$10,000 PRINCIPAL SUM 
$10,000 loss of hands, 
feet or eyesight 
$25 weekly benefits for stated 

accidents or s‘cknesses, 
DOCTOR'S BILLS, hospital benefit and 
other attractive features to help you in 
time of need, all as shown in policy. 











GET CASH —Not Sympathy ! 


in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian 
and many other common accidents. Can 
you afford to have your salary stop, pay 
doctor and household expenses, in case of 
iliness such as pneumonia (lobar), appen- 
dicitis operations, ete., or any of the many 


other sicknesses common to this time of 
year? Protect yourself! Get Cash = in- 
stead of Sympathy. Don’t wait for mis- 


fortune to overtake you, 











We manufacture 14-16 qt. Peach Baskets 


Burlington, N. J. 


me oe oe MAIL THE COUPON NOW— —-—— 





[ chicago] 


North American Accident Insurance Co., 
1 258 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
At no cost to me, 
“New $10 Premier 


send details of the 
$10,000 Policy’’ 
seer ere ewes eesese re ee ee 
Address 
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AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory. 
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The shortening of the period between ap- 
plications and probably a fourth spray 


before harvest seems advisable under epi- | 


demic conditions. 


Peaches 

The item of greatest importance in con- 
nection with peaches is the problem of 
arsenical injury, which has been very 
severe during the season of 1928. We do 
not know of any procedure that can be 
guaranteed to eliminate this injury, but 
the observance of a few precautions will 
undoubtedly help. 

1. Use the minimum number possible 
of applications of lead arsenate. Some 
orchards may need none, in others the 
one made as the shucks fall is ample, and 
two applications should be considered as 
the maximum. 

2. Use not more than two pounds lead 
arsenate for each 100 gallons of spray, 
and not more than five per cent in dusts. 

3. Always use lime with lead arsenate. 
Tor dusting. use five per cent lead and 95 
per cent hydrated lime for the shuck ap- 
plication and an 80-5-15 sulphur-lead-lime 
mixture for the next. For spraying use 
two pounds lead arsenate and 10 pounds 
lime for each 100 gallons for the shuck 
fall spray. and for the next. when dry- 
mix is used, add eight pounds hydrated 
lime to each 100 gallons. With wettable 
sulphur, add 16 pounds lime for each 100 
gallons. 

4. Dust and spray carefully and thor- 
oughly to insure proper coverage, but 
never use a heavy application on peaches 
of a dust or spray containing lead arse- 
nate. 

Many growers need, in rainy seasons. 
to give more attention to the control of 
peach scab during mid-summer, possibly 
making extra applications of sulphur dust 
or spray on susceptible varieties during 
July or August. 





New Phases of 
Orchard Ailments 
3y L. S. MORRIS 


Brigham Young University 
MONG the new puases of orchard ail- 
A ments in the Rocky Mountain area 
are winter injury and gummosis of peach 
and cherry trees. 


Winter Injury 

Although winter injury is as old as the 
fruit industry in this region, it has been 
the cause of recent agitation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the after-effects of the severe 
winter freezes of 1924-25 have often been 
misinterpreted for something 
ports of an unidentified disease of fruit 
trees are frequent, and in most cases 
diagnosis reveals the cause to be winter 
injury. Especially is this true of sweet 
cherries, peaches and apricots which are 
considerably less hardy than the apples. 
Perhaps most of the trouble can be traced 
back four years when, in many localities, 
the temperature went down to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit below zero, and in a few 
places to 35 degrees below. Growers in 
general thought that they were through 
with the trouble when they pulled many 
of their trees up. Those trees which were 
not injured to the killing point may have 
lived over for one, two, three or even 
four years. Perhaps some shall die next 
year because of lagging vitality, initiated 


else. te- 


four vears ago. 

This particular freeze is not the only 
one, however, that is causing damage to 
trees. It is a common practice for many 
erowers to plant an intercrop of sugar- 


beets, potatoes or something similar in 
their young orchards. A late maturing 
intercrop necessitates late  irrigations, 


which in turn stimulates late growth in 


the young trees. When most fruit trees 
continue growth later than the first of 
September, they are almost certain to 


suffer some winter injury. In some cases 
peach trees have been killed outright be- 
cause of moderate winter freezing of im- 
mature wood. <A specific case will serve 
to illustrate: A grower near Provo com- 
plained of a sickness which struck one- 
half of his peach orchard. Most of the 
leaves did not come out in the spring of 
the year, and those that did, lacked 
strength. Ie responded to a series of 
questions that the half which was so 
badly injured had sustained a crop of 
sugar beets the previous year, and that 
the beets had been irrigated once every 
week until after the middle of Septem- 
ber. It was also his practice to cultivate 
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The storage warehouse of the Berkshire Orchards, 
Cummington, Massachusetts. Celotex insulates and 
protects the stored crop from temperature changes. 


Berkshire: 


Orchards | 


shut out summer heat and 
winter cold with Celotex 


N the packing and storage ware- 

house of the Berkshire Orchards 
in Massachusetts, no extremes of 
heat and cold ever endanger apples 
and potatoes. 

The reason? The warehouse is 
insulated with Celotex. In winter an 
even temperature is maintained easily. 
In blazing summer theair is kept cool. 
In rainy weather any time, decaying 
dampness is shut out. Analmost per- 
fect control of temperature is pos- 
sible always. 

The same positive control of ven- 
tilation is also always possible in a 
Celotex insulated warehouse. Con- 
struction is tight. It stops draughts 
... prevents cross currents of air... 
and enables a ventilating system to 
operate at maximum efficiency. 

You can have the same condition 
in your warehouse with little or no 
extra cost. You can enjoy the insu- 
lation in your home with this same 
remarkable cane board. 

Celotex provides insulation in board 
form. It replaces other materials... 


takes the place of wood lumber as 
sheathing. . . serves as interior finish, 
For a plaster-base there is Celotex 
Lath, especially designed to elimi- 
nate cracks and lath marks. 

Celotex standard building boards 
are big, being 4 ft. wide, 7/16 in. 
thick and varying in length from 
7to12 ft. The boards are enduring 
...scientifically sterilized and water- 
proofed. 

When you build, use Celotex. 
When you remodel and improve any 
of your present structures, use Celo- 
tex again. You do not need skilled 
help. The boards are easy to apply. 
Keep a few of them on hand all the 
time for quick repair jobs. 

Ask your contractor or dealer for 
further information on Celotex—also 
read and check the coupon below and 
mail to us today. 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Sales Distributors through- 
out the world. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. All 


reliable dealers can supply Celotex. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Send for these Free plans 
Complete building plans, specifications and bills of materials for 
farm shelters have been prepared by The Celotex Company, in is the 
conjunction with agricultural colleges, county agents, farm papers 
and leading farmers in various sections, Check those that you want, 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Hlinois 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free 


O Apple Storage 

(J Onion Storage 

O Sweet Potato Storage 

0 No. 100 Brooder House (8’x12’) 
0 No. 102 Laying House (18’x20’) 


Laying House 


capacity 25 tons 


0 No. 103 Backyard Brooder and 


0 No. 201 Garage, 1-car (12’x16’) and 
No. 202 Garage, 2-car (18’x18’) 

0) No. 300 Type *‘A” Hog House 

() No. 400 Ice House (10’x16’) 


O No. 500 Milk House (one-room) and 
O No. 501 Milk House (three-room) 


0 No. 600 Wayside Marke: (4’x8’) 
0) Celotex Refrigerator 
OD Celotexin the Dairy Barn 


O FREE Copy of ‘Year ‘Round Comfort and Fuel Saving for Every Home" 
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ITHIN the last six months Hardie engineers have solved the 
only remaining problems in the sprayer industry. 


these notable advances, incorporated 


A strong, heavy, flexible plunger cup that will easily last an entire 


season— 


Porcelain-lined cylinders which are absolutely smooth and true— 


A more direct thrust of the plunger accomplished by longer sleeves 
with resulting greater efficiency and reduced power consumption— 


All moving parts running in a bath of oil— 


Higher wheels under the tank load— 
Shorter turning than ever before. 
Ask about the Hardie deferred payment 


grower two years to pay, and every advantage that he would get 


by cash payment. 


Hardie orchard and potato sprayers, power 
many sizes selling from $5.00 to $1500 Write for our new catalog. 


The new Hardie plunoer is a truly remark- 
able engineering ach ement. In high pres- 
sure pumps nearly everything depends on 
the plunger, plunger cylinder and 
cups. Practically all wear is concentrated 
on these parts. In the new Hardies, the 
plunger rod is a heavy drop forging. The 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING 


Branches at: Portland, Ore. ; 


plunger 


Los Angeles; 
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These Improve verments~ 





Here are 
today in every Hardie: 


plan which gives the 


and hand, are made in 





plunger is 
The plunger 


a phosphor bronze 
cylinder is a steel tube 
chined to a gun finish and 
The plunger cup is heavy fabric 
will outlast any other cup. 


fed to them. 


COMPANY, HUDSON, MICHIGAN 
Kansas City; Petrolia, Ont. 


HARDIE 


DEPENDABLE SPRAYERS 


casting. 
ma- 
porcelained. 
which 
All parts run 
in a bath of oil which is automatically 
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the effectiveness 


Spray Products. 


Established 1839 


J : 
\ hats Wh 
ND spraying is the most important thing the 
grower does to insure this maximum of extra 


fancy fruit. What goes into your mix, therefore, 
determines the value of your dormant spray —and 


ere Fruit Profits lay 


of the dormant largely determines 


the value of your later sprays. 


Many prominent orchardists who increase their 
profits year by year with high priced fruit, concen- 
trate their insecticide purchases on GRASSELLI 


They know by experience that 


means certainty of control. 
There’s a Grasselli dealer near you — ask him. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


oe ae 


Cleveland, Ohio 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


Arsenate of Lead + Calcium Arsenate + Lime Sulphur 
Bordeaux Mixture + Casein Spreader 





GRASSELLI (GRADE 


Insecticides and Fungicides 











the beets more frequently than he culti- 
vated*the rest of the orchard where no 
beets were grown. Observation showed 
that those trees, between which sugar 
beets had been planted, had grown on the 
average from 8 to 10 inches more per 
shoot than those in the other part of the 
orchard. 

Another phase of winter injury which 
is still doing damage to peach trees is sun 
scald of the main scaffold branches. Some 
years ago the value of an open center 
peach tree was over-emphasized. As a re- 
sult, there are many old and middle aged 
peach trees and a few young ones whose 
centers have been unduly removed. AlI- 
most without exception, severe opening up 
of the centers has resulted in sun scald. 
The direct rays of the sun play upon 
these exposed branches during February, 
and assisted by the freezes at night, cause 
death to the sunny side. Even during the 
summer months open centers are con- 
ducive to injury by permitting the unob- 
structed sun’s rays to play against the 
branches. When winter injury and sun 
burn concentrate upon the same tissues, 
a cracking of the bark results and sub- 
sequent death. 


Control Measures 

When a tree acquires a sickly appear- 
ance as a result of winter injury, little 
can be done for it. In severe cases, the 
tree should be removed. Where only a 
few branches die and the rest of the tree 
seems fairly vigorous, it might be made to 
produce for many years. Lack of vigor 
and pallor of leaves are often symptoms 
of former winter injury. Rejuvenation 
consists in light applications of nitrogen 
fertilizer and cultivation. Cover crops, 
where they exist, should be plowed up in 
order to stimulate growth, as considerable 
nutrients and moisture which are used by 
the cover crop will be made available to 
the trees. The first spring after a severe 
winter freeze, by which considerable dam- 
age is done, light pruning is recommend- 
ed. During subsequent seasons if vigor 
is lacking, heavier pruning is suggested. 

One of the best ways to control winter 
injury is to prevent it. Of course. it is 
impossible to influence the temperature, 
and so damage is expected when the tem- 
perature goes much below 15 degrees be- 
low zero. Growers can, however. pre- 
vent winter injury where the cause is 
due to wood immaturity. The type of in- 
ter-crop should be taken into considera- 
tion, and only early maturing ones used. 
Potatoes and sugar beets require late ir- 
rigation and are frequently the cause of 
injury to fruit trees. Any of the early 
maturing vegetables should prove satisfac- 
tory. The main consideration is to stop 
irrigating the orchard in time for the 
wood to become hardened and mature. On 
the light gravelly bench lands which dry 
readily after an application of water, ir- 
rigation may safely be prolonged after the 
last irrigation of the bottom lands. It is 
impossible to give a date upon which irri- 
gation should cease because it will vary 
with the soil and the season. 

The most practical measure for pre- 
venting injury to scaffold branches has to 
do with training the tree. Since open 
center trees invite injury, the modified 
leader type is recommended. This type of 
tree will not eliminate entirely such in- 


jury, yet it has been found to be an im- 
provement on the old system. 
Gummosis 

Gummosis is a symptom of a disease 
rather than a disease itself. However, 
the name has come to suggest any one of 
a number of disturbances. the causes of 
which are not always understood, An out- 
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break of a disease causing considerable 
gummosis to the lower part of the trunks 
of young cherries and peaches is under 
observation. The injured area extends 
from the ground to 18 to 24 inches up the 
trunk. It has the appearance of winter 
injured tissue; however, the gummy exu- 
dation from such areas flows much more 
copiously than from tissue which has been 
frozen. 

Recommended control measures are 
only tentative, as the trouble awaits fur- 
ther study. All infected areas should be 
cut out and painted with a Bordeaux mix- 
ture paint. This is made by stirring raw 
linseed oil into Bordeaux powder. Enough 
of the oil should be used to facilitate use 
with a paint brush. 


Some Spraying Problems 
By T. J. TALBERT 


University of Missouri 


NE OF THE most important essen- 

tials in spraying is thoroughness of 
application. The right materials must be 
applied at the right time and in the right 
way. If the spray does not entirely cover 
the parts of the plant needing protection, 
it is not likely to be effective. 

No two orchards are alike in regard 
to the occurrence or the severity of attack 
of the common injurious diseases and in- 
sects. Where the grower, therefore, has 
sprayed his orchard properly for a num- 
ber of years and knows the insects and 
diseases that are present, he may be able 
to change or vary the spraying sugges- 
tions, making the interval between appli- 
cations longer or shorter as required. He 
may also change the kinds and propor- 
tions of spraying chemicals. If he knows 
his conditions and has studied his prob- 
lems carefully, the alterations made may 
be beneficial and at the same time less 
expensive. 

The directions and discussions given in 
the February issue of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE are general 
and apply to the average fruit plantation. 
Moreover, it is assumed that all the pests 
requiring control by spraying are present 
and need sprays directed against them. 
The beginner must realize that some 
thought, effort. and time must be devoted 
to the problem of spraying fruits in order 
to understand suggestions and recom- 
dations. 

The grower must use his head. Fruit 
growers of experience who have studied 
their problems are’ getting beyond the 
fixed spray schedule. They have found 
that the spraying program may often give 
the best results if planned for particular 
varieties. They may also change their 
practices in many ways to fit special 
needs and conditions. This is precisely 
what should be done to secure the best 
results from spraying. 

Other sprays may be used; this is es- 
pecially true for dry lime-sulphur and 
other preparations. In some _ instances 
they may give better results than the 
standard materials suggested. It is im- 
portant that the grower understand and 
take advantage of this fact where pos- 
sible. Use the old and reliable material, 
however, until you or the Experiment 
Station have tested the new product for a 
series of years and found it to be better. 

The tendency of the best growers is to 
use weaker sprays, make a greater num- 
ber of applications, and do more thorough 
work. By such procedure better control 
of both diseases and insects is given, and 
there is less likelihood of doing injury by 
russeting and burning fruit and foliage. 


An Everbearing Seedless Apple? 
By DELPHIA PHILLIPS 


A® *REAT DEAL of interest has been 
aroused among horticulturists and fruit 
growers by the seedless apple tree belong- 
ing to M. O. Walker at Burbank, Calif. 
Mention of it has been made several times 
in local publications, and Mr. Walker has 
taken samples of the fruit to a nursery 
which has been somewhat active in the 
introduction of new varieties of fruit, 
especially apples. Mr. Walker gave little 
attention to the chance apple sprout grow- 
ing near his doorstep, except to allow it 
to grow there. 

It grew fast, and in due time bore 
fruit. Mr. Walker did not think much 
about the first apple he found without 
seeds, but when he discovered all of them 
were seedless, he became interested. In 


addition to this peculiarity, the tree has 
an exceptionally long bearing season. he 
states. The seedling is two years old and 
is a fine, straight young tree. It began 
blooming last April and continued to 
bloom until September, bearing three 
crops of apples. 

Mr. Walker describes the apple as being 
of a greenish color with red tints. The 
apples, he says, are of good flavor and are 
good cookers. They are also of good size. 
It will be interesting to see what sort of 
fruit the grafts from this tree produce. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
Mr. Walker is nearly eighty years of age 
and lives in Burbank, named after the 
famous orginator of so many new fruits 
and plants. (Picture on Page 30) 
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Here's 
The Ideal 
NITRATE 
for Fruit 

onAcid Soils 


OW you can have nitrate 

nitrogen combined with 
calcium—two essential plant- 
foods in one material. On all 
orchard soils, and especially on 
acid soils, which are deficient in 
calcium (lime), this is the ideal 
nitrate fertilizer for fruit. 


Calcium Nitrate 


is nitrate nitrogen combined with cal- 
cium. Calcium Nitrate (nitrate of lime) 








contains 15% nitrogen, all in water-sol- 
uble, immediately available form. A ton 
of Calcium Nitrate also contains as much 
calcium as a half ton of limestone. It is 
the only nitrogen fertilizer which fur- 
nishes water-soluble calcium in a form 
convenient to apply. It contains nothing 
but plant-foods—the calcium is com- 
bined directly with the nitrogen. Calcium 
Nitrate requires no regrinding. It is 
packed in even-weight, moisture-proof 
bags. It is sold at an attractive price. 
Write today for complete information. 














Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
285 Madison Ave., New York,Room 1728 


Please send me circular and complete infor- 
mation about Calcium Nitrate for fruit trees. 


Name 





State. 
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} NITROGEN 


y Use MORE NITROGEN for MORE PROFIT 


THETIC £5" 





LATHAM 


KING OF ALL THE REDS 
Tremendous yielders, Experi- 
ment Station records show 
profit of $1,628 per acre. 

Daniels Mosaic Free plants 
lead them all. State Certified. 
eam Send for big new catalog free 
DANIELS NURSERY CO., Long Lake, Minn, 











KILL 
CODLING MOTH 


WITH 


COD-O-CIDE 


TREE BANDS 


full information and _ prices 


address 
EDWIN C. TYSON, FLORA DALE, PA. 
General Sales Agents 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE 
ORCHARD” 


For 











Be theTom Brown 
of Your Town 


You have heard of Tom Brown 
of the famous Tom Brown’s 
Clown Band. You have prob- 
ably heard his records. You, also, 
ht into a Saxophone 
earn a princely ine 

come. Atleast, you can have alot 
five. be e Popular socially and in 
e, Carn easy money on 

She ade It’s rn to learn on a 


Buescher ton t Tone ¢ Saxophone 

a oe y for it by our 3 

special ph plan. 6 days’ trial on any 

phone, Cornet, Trombone, Trumpet or otherinstse 
ment. Mention instrument for Free circulars 


Buescher —' Instrument Co. 
2731 Buescher Bi 605) Elkhart, Indiana 
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Motor Truck Offers 
New Opportunities 


ODERN TRANSPORTATION by 
motor truck is offering new oppor- 


tunities for eastern farmers in competing 
with long rail hauls from distant com- 
mercial producing areas, according to 
Wells A. Sherman of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies in a 
Il’armers’ Week address at the University 
of Ohio. 

“T believe that if all the facts could be 
known,” Mr. Sherman said, “we would 
find that the entire territory east of Chi- 
cago is rapidly increasing its total produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, and that 
many eastern cities are already receiving 
a larger percentage of their total supply 
from relatively nearby sources than they 
were receiving five or six years ago. 

“Highway improvement and _ motor 
truck transportation are making it pos- 
sible for many eastern farmers to grow 
some products which were out of the 
question when these farmers were depend- 
ent upon wagon transportation. Prior to 
the development of refrigeration, prac- 
tically all of our fresh fruit and vegetable 
production was in the immediate vicinity 
of the large cities. Then with the com- 
mercial manufacture of ice, the states 
bordering on Mexico and the Gulf of 
Mexico began to invade the eastern mar- 
kets with enormous suppHes of fresh 
products at seasons when eastern growers 
could not produce them. Now some dis- 
tant districts are competing with these 
growers during their own marketing sea- 
son.” 

The motor truck, Mr. Sherman pointed 
out, is not only enabling nearby producers 
to meet this competition from distant pro- 
ducing areas, but is effecting far reaching 
changes in the agencies of distribution. 
One of these changes is the advent of the 
itinerant trucker or huckster who operates 
in fruits and vegetables in units of a 
small motor truck load. In some sections 
these men furnish a principal outlet for 
an increasing number of farmers who pro- 
duce some fruit or truck as a part of a 
mixed agriculture. In other parts of the 
country where few of these products are 
grown, they operate almost wholly as dis- 
tributors from the railroad towns. 

“Many jobbers in towns in the Missouri 
Valley,” he declared, “are complaining 
that their out-of-town business is being 
disrupted by truck peddlers to whom 
brokers turn over cars of rejected or over- 
ripe products. The truckers peddle this 
stuff quickly through every small town 
within a radius of 50 or 100 miles, sup- 
plying every grocer who will buy at prices 
which the regular jobber who kas bought 
a rolling car at the market price cannot 
meet. As the chain store in the larger 
cities is cutting into the jobber’s business 
by putting the little independent grocer 
out of business, so the itinerant jobbing 
peddler is taking away the country cus- 
tomers of the wholesaler in the smaller 
cities. 

“Thus we see the auto truck invading 
the field of local distribution in both di- 
rections. Some truckers are buying from 
the farmers and distributing to individual 
consumers or small storekeepers. Others 
are buying in the cities and distributing 
to farmers, villages, and the grocers in 
small towns. The speed of their vehicles 
enables them to cover considerable dis- 
tances over modern highways, thus dis- 
tributing perishable products with a 
rapidity and promptness heretofore un- 
known.” 





Control of Apple 
Powdery Mildew 


REVISION of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 

1120-F, “Control of Apple Powdery 
Mildew,” has just been published for free 
distribution by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It gives a survey 
of the economic importance of apple pow- 
dery mildew, a description of the disease, 
and its cause, the control measures which 
should be followed, including pruning and 
spraying, and special suggestions of the 
technic and time of spray applications. It 
may be obtained by applying to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





Beautifying the home with trees and 
shrubs is an investment, rather than an 
expense. 








Buying € + ASOLINE 


is Like 








OOD SEEDS have something inside them that 
c; you don’t get in ordinary seeds. This “some- 
thing” represents years of cross breeding and careful 
selection. Result—better plants, bigger crops, more 
money in the bank. 

Ethyl Gasoline, too, has something extra for the 
farmer. The leading gasoline companies take their 
good gasoline and put Ethyl “anti-knock” fluid in 
it. This improved motor fuel is Ethyl Gasoline. 

Farmers buy Ethyl Gasoline because it makes 
their automobiles, trucks, tractors,and other gaso- 
line motors run more smoothly, with more power 
and with less trouble. Fewer costly delays for carbon 
removal—for carbon raises an engine’s compression 
and Ethyl is the standard high compression fuel. 

Good seeds cost a Jittle more money, of course. 
Ethy] costs a few more pennies per gallon, but in 
the long run, Ethyl! brings back these pennies in the 
shape of dollars—just like good seeds. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Can, 
36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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First MortgageSon 400,000 Farms 


In practically all the agricultural counties of the U. S. 
are back of the 


$1,160,000,000 of FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


in the hands of investors 





Excellent 
Collateral 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS are 
EXEMPT from Federal, State, municipal 
and local taxation and are guaranteed 
jointly by the 12 Federal Land Banks, 
whose capital, reserves, and undivided 
profits on Sept. 30, 1928, exceeded $80,- 
000,000. The Treasury Department has 
purchased and holds for the United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund over 
$100,000,000 of these bonds. 


Write today for Federal Land Bank Circular No. 16 descrip- 
tive of these Bonds, addressing nearest Federal Land Bank 


Federal Land Banks are located at 









rok 
Buy 
Federal Land Bank 


ionds 


Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C, 








Louisville, Ky. 
ew Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pasturing Bees in Orchards Pays 






Saleable 


‘THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS and Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations, through 
which loans are made, are supervised by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


Loans made by the Federal Land Banks 
ate limited by law to 50% of the value 
of the land and 20% of the value of 
the permanent insured improvements, as 
determined by land bank appraisers ap- 
pointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 


St. Paul, Minn, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash, 








1 DETROIT'S 


Most exclusive Hotel, 
4 Convenienily situated 
Peterboro al Woodward 


Rates: 
4 fromTHREE DOLLARS 
per DAY 


All Rooms with Bath 


JOHN N. ANHUT 
President 
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This Spray Hose 
Saves the Crop 












Start your spraying on sched- 
mut ule with the proper spray 
ERB. hose that will stand highest 
i pressures and roughest han- 
WM dling. Avoid delay. Order 
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your replacements now. 


Quaker YANKEE, made in all 
standard sizes, and delivered 
on 250 and 500 foot reels, is 
your surest protection against 
pests. Our POMONA Brand 
will meet any need where 
short lengths—25 and 50 feet— 
are required. 


=% 








Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 
Write or wire for free sam- 
ples. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
BRANCHES 


PHILADEL PHA. Lp > ee 


= 7 
oS SPRAY HOSE 





TA QMAKER CTY RUBBER CO ND 








Get Low Prices 





















| on Berry Boxes 
as Baskets WM 





Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany.Ind. 





















FREE GARDEN BOOK 


PACKED WITH INFORMATION 
This FREE GARDEN BOOK is all about 
fruits, trees, shrubs, berries, grapes, veg- 
etables and over 50 varietiesof roses. 
Describes and pictures all best varieties, 
including many new ones. ee Golden 
Winesap Apple, Red Irish Cobbler Potato 
and page on Nut Trees. Fourteen pages on 
rig 8 Six paren on mention. a —_ 
ited. ion’t miss this chance. ri' 0} 

FREE GARDEN BOOK Now. SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE,K102 Court Street, Beatrice.Nebraska, 
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the 
OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machines 


Form a fine mist which stays on the foliage 
and makes the job effective. 
OSPRAYMO means high pressure always. 
OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last 
word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 


Using an 









automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High Pressure Guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
47 years at Sprayer building 

















(From Page Eight) 
single flower is unlikely unless it is 
brought about by an insect visitation. 


Influence of Weather in Pollen 
Transfer 

Finally, the weather is an important 
factor in the pollination of blossoms. Cold, 
rainy weather is believed to be unfavor- 
able because bees remain in the hives. On 
the other hand, the weather may be too 
warm to bring about best results. In sea- 
sons when the temperature is high during 
the blossoming season, all the flowers seem 
to open at once. Pollination must take 
place within a few days, but under con- 
ditions where the blossoms open rapidly 
this is often impossible. I have seen cases 
where the blossoming season was so short 
that it was obviously impossible for all 
the insects present to visit more than a 
comparatively small percentage of the 
blossoms. The crop during such seasons 
was usually very light. 

As new orchards were planted and 
more land cleared, the native wild bees 
were pushed back further and further 
into the remaining forests. Meanwhile, 
when the new trees came to bearing age, 
there was not enough pollen-carrying in- 
sects present to distribute the pollen effec- 
tively. The varieties were usually planted 
in large blocks of one kind which blos- 
somed at the same time and thus added 
to the uncertainty of a sufficient number 
of blossoms being pollinated. 

In connection with the general prob- 
lem of pollination being carried on by the 
University of California, work has been 
conducted to determine the value of honey 
bees in carrying pollen. The first experi- 
ments were conducted with prunes used 
for drying, and later the work was ex- 
tended to include varieties of plums used 
for fresh fruit shipments. The results 
were so decisive that a strong demand for 
bees at blossoming time was created. In- 
stead of the bee men seeking orchards as 
pasturage for bees, the fruit growers are 
paying the commercial bee keepers for 
placing colonies in the orchards during the 
blossoming season. The usual practice is 
to place the bees in the orchard about a 
week before the blossoms open, and re- 
move them after the blossoms close. 


Number of Colonies to Use 
The number of colonies of bees to use 


in an orchard is one of the problems 
which until recently we have not had 
much information. Some of the older 


books suggested the use of one colony to 
the acre. Prof. Tufts recommended for 
deciduous fruits in California one hive for 
each acre, assuming that fairly strong 
colonies were used. A recent publication 
by the New Jersey Experiment Station 
indicates that one hive per acre is ap- 
proximately the right number. In these 
experiments it was found that when all 
the trees in the orchard were in blossom 
the bees did not fly more than about 100 
yards from the hive. On this basis, the 
author recommends that four or five 
colonies be placed together at one place 
and that these bee sections be placed at 
intervals of about 150 or 200 yards apart. 
He believes this to be a better plan than 
placing 12 or 15 colonies at greater inter- 
vals. A few years ago I observed a strik- 
ing example of not distributing the bees 
uniformly over the area to be pollinated. 
In a 30-acre prune orchard about 15 or 
20 colonies were placed on either side of 
the orchard. The trees near the hives 
were loaded to the breaking point, while 
about half way through the orchard there 
was a strip of trees that produced prac- 
tically no fruit. 

It is usually difficult to get accurate 
figures on crop production, but a few 
cases will show the beneficial results 
wherever bees have been kept in orchards. 
In an orchard of 180 acres of French 
prunes, the production was 344 tons of 
dried prunes without bees. The following 
season 115 colonies of bees were used and 
the yield was increased to 432 tons. In 
another case, with a seven-acre cherry 
orchard, the average yield was about 17 
tons of fruit. By using 15 colonies of 
bees the yield jumped to 49 tons the first 
season, 51 tons the second and 47 tons 
the third. 


Wind Not Important Carrier of Pollen 

Wind, although important as a carrier 
for certain kinds of pollen, such as corn 
pollen or walnut pollen, has been definite- 
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ly proved to be of little or no importance 
in distributing pollen of deciduous fruit 
trees. This fact has been demonstrated 
in several ways. Vaseline covered glass 
plates were placed under trees and hung 
on poles near by. Careful microscopie 
examination at frequent intervals showed 
that not enough pollen was carried in this 
way to make it safe to rely on the wind 
as a carrier. In another experiment sev- 
eral thousand blossoms were emasculated, 
leaving the pistil exposed. The petals 
were removed. Therefore insects were 
not attracted to these flowers and if 
any fruit resulted it could be attributed 
to wind pollination. Only one fruit set 
out of 7000 or 8000 flowers. Such a small 
percentage of set would indicate that it 
would be unsafe to rely on wind as a 
pollen carrier. 


Inter-Sterility of Certain Varieties 


While the need for cross pollination 
with certain varieties of fruits was estab- 
lished experimentally many years ago, one 
of the most amazing facts concerning the 
setting of fruit was discovered a com- 
paratively short time ago. The Oregon 
Experiment Station probably first called 
attention to this new peculiarity, which 
is called inter-sterility. This term simply 
means that in addition to being self- 
sterile, certain varieties of fruit will not 
set fruit when cross-pollinated with one 
another. Obviously, a grower who plants 
inter-sterile varieties is no better off than 
the one who plants large blocks of self- 
sterile sorts. Sweet cherries seem to be 
the worst offenders, but cases of inter- 
sterility have also been found in almonds 
and Japanese plums. 

The combinations of cherries which 
should be avoided because of inter-sterility 
are: Bing, Lambert and Royal Ann 
(Napoleon); Advance and _ Rockport; 
Early Purple and Rockport. The inter- 
sterile almond combinations are Nonpareil 
and I. X. L.; and Lanquedoc and Texas. 
Among the Japanese plums, Formosa and 
Gaviota are inter-sterile. Another peculiar 
fact is that Tragedy, which is an early 
blue European plum, can be used to cross- 
pollinate a number of Japanese plums, 
but cannot be pollinated by them. 


Choice of Varieties 


In making plans for new plantings or 
for topworking olf orchards, the choice 
of varieties for pollinating is one of the 
most important points to be considered. 
Time of ripening and salability, of course, 
must also be considered. Inasmuch as 
many varieties need cross-pollination, it 
would seem desirable to secure those 
which work together effectively. It may 
even be advisable, at times, to use varie- 
ties of low market value, if they are 
efficient pollinators of other more valuable 
kinds. This combination may be secured 
by grafting one or two branches in the 
tops of the desirable varieties. 

The following list gives the results of 
work done at the University of California. 
The varieties in the self-sterile list need 
cross-pollination to set fruit. The varie- 
ties in both the self-fertile and doubtful 
lists are greatly benefited by interplanting 
with other varieties. full information 
concerning the best combinations for cross- 
pollination may be obtained from Uni- 
versity of California bulletins. 


*Almonds 
All varieties tested proved self-sterile. 


Apples 

Self-sterile varieties: Yellow Newtown, 
Esopus and Baldwin. 

Self-fertile varieties: Yellow Bellflower, 
Gravenstein, White Winter Pearmain, 
Tompkins King, Rhode Island Greening, 
Delicious, Red Pearmain and Jonathan. 


Apricots 
All varieties tested proved to be self- 
fertile. 
* Cherries 
All varieties proved to be self-sterile. 


Peaches 
All varieties with possible exception of 
J. H. Hale proved to be self-fertile. 


*Certain varieties of almonds, of cher- 
ries, of Japanese plums are also inter- 
sterile. 

+Data given are for interior valley con- 
ditions. Nearly all pears seem to be self- 
sterile under foothill conditions, while 
aoueaet are self-fertile under coastal con- 

itions. 
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tPears 

Self-sterile varieties: Alencon, Bartlett, 
Bloodgood, B. S. Fox, Forelle, Le Conte, 
Madeline and Winter Nelis. 

Self-fertile varieties: Comice, 
Beauty, Hardy and Howell. 

Doubtful: Angouleme, Anjou, Bose, 
Clapp Favorite, Clairgeau, Col. Wilder, 
Dana Hovey, Easter, Gifford, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Kieffer, P. Barry and Seckel. 


Plums 
Self-sterile varieties: Abundance, Apex, 


FZ. €& Markham and Ftis Orchard 


By IDA LEE JOHNSTON 


EAR the town of Nenia, Ill, is an 

eight-acre nursery owned by J. BE 
Markham. Until a short time ago, it 
seemed born to “blush unseen,” and its 
wonderful fruit destined to be sold only 
in the home market. 

But miracles cannot be performed with- 
out bringing notoriety. So it was that 
news of the fruit-wizardry of Mr. Mark- 
ham leaked out of that inland seclusion 
and caught the attention of a _ large 
nursery and orchard company and they 


Flemish © 
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Burbank, Combination, Clyman, Duarte, 
El Dorado, Formosa, Gaviota, Imperial, 
Kelsey, President, Prize, Quackenboss, 
Robe de Sergeant, Satsuma, Silver Prune, 
Standard, Sultan, Splendor, Tragedy, Up- 
right, Washington and Wickson. 
Self-fertile varieties: Beauty, California 
Blue, Climax, Coates 14-18, Fellenburg, 


French (Agen), Giant, Methley, Santa 
Rosa and Sugar. 
Doubtful: Burton, Diamond, Grand 


Duke, Pond, Stuart and Yellow Egg. 


It has been said that poets are born, 
not made; so it must be with the real 
horticulturist, for Mr. Markham success- 
fully budded peaches at the age eight, 
and later in life made thousands of experi- 
ments before he reached the conclusion 
that success lay in the selection of varie- 
ties and in pollination. In this he is not 
second to Luther Burbank. 

He has peaches of various crosses bred 
for size, flavor and color; and, in some 


of 

















at 





This new peach, a cross between Hale and Old Gold, 
exceptionally large, to have a small pit, and to be of good flavor 


sent an expert to investigate. This expert 
found that only about half had been told. 

His special attention was attracted to 
one particular peach tree, and after learn- 
ing its history he did not hesitate to pay 
the splendid sum of $2500 for it. Then, 
to prevent vandalism, he placed a guard 
over it for 60 days, during which time a 
steel cage was constructed around it as 
shown in the picture on page 30. 

So far as is known, this is the first 
peach tree to be so highly honored. It is 
a cross between the J. H. Hale and the 
Old Gold peaches, and ripens some weeks 
later than the Hale. The fruit is round 
in shape, is bright red in color, and, as 
shown in the accompanying picture, has a 
very small seed. The nursery’s verdict 
was, “The largest and finest flavored 
peach in America.” 

In the season of 1928 this tree was 
four years old and it bore six bushels of 
peaches, 35 per cent of which weighed one 
pound each, the smallest a_half-pound, 
and there was not a single cull on the 
tree. 


New Varieties 


EW VARIETIES of fruit originated 

by the fruit breeders at the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva are 
propagated and distributed for testing by 
the New York Fruit Testing Co-operative 
Association. In his address at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Horticul- 
tural Society, Dr. U. P. Hedrick, director 
of the experiment station and head of the 
horticultural investigations there, brought 
out the fuct that this association now has 
members in every part of the world. 


The New York station has named 95 
new fruits, including 32 apples, eight 
pears, four plums, two cherries, one nec- 
tarine, 19 grapes, 13. raspberries, one 
gooseberry, and 15 strawberries. Of this 


lot, 50 are now on the market. The fruit 


is declared by fruit experts to be 


instances, he has as many as 12 varieties 
growing on the same tree. He also has 
crosses between the peach and the dif- 
ferent varieties of plums, prunes, and so 
forth; for instance, between the peach 
and the German prune, which experts say 
is a peach of the highest flavor. 

But while peach breeding is Mr. Mark- 
ham’s preference, his entire orchard is 
attracting the attention of leading or- 
chardists in the entire country. The apple 
section is, in itself, a sight worth seeing. 
There is one apple tree bearing 12 distinct 
varieties, which, when in fruit, looks like 
an enormous bouquet, with its vari-colored 
leaves and apples. 

The young stock in this wonderful or- 
chard is all from tested trees of Mr. 
Markham’s own breeding, anf it seems re- 
markable that in the thousands of crosses 
he knows each one at a glance. 

Mr. Markham is still a comparatively 
young man—only 47—and it is not im- 
possible that he should create other won- 
ders in the line of his decided and success- 
ful bent. 


Tested 


testing association is credited with play- 
ing an important part in getting these 
new fruits before the public. 

According to Dr. Hedrick, the associa- 
tion is a non-dividend-paying, co-operative 


organization, with headquarters at Ge- 
neva. It started in 1918 to distribute 
new and noteworthy fruits from the sta- 


tion plantations. At the end of the first 
year the association had a membership of 


but 54 and sold only $215.73 of stock. At 
the end of the tenth year, September. 
1928, there were 1177 members, with 


sales of $10,928.80 and assets of $13.500. 
Members have joined from every state in 
the Union, and there are many from for- 
eign countries. 
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_ NITROGEN 


is the GROWTH ELEMENT” 3 


















Use MORE 
NITROGEN? 


UCCESSFUL growers know the truth of the 
statement by Dr. T. H. McHatton, ofthe Georgia 
State College of Agriculture: 


‘*Nitrogen is the growth element” 


Experience has proved that nitrogen starvation 
is at the bottom of many a low yield. Nitrogen is 
most frequently the plant food lacking when craps 
fail to make proper growth. Whatever your crop 
—cotton, corn, grain, vegetables or fruit—plenty 
of nitrogen in the fertilizer and as a timely top- 
dressing stimulates the growth that means early 
maturity and high quality. 

In mixed fertilizer there is no better source of 
nitrogen than Sulphate of Ammonia. Fertilizers 
containing Sulphate of Ammonia in proper pro- 
portion remain dry and in excellent condition. 


For top-dressing, Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia gives excellent results. It contains 204% 
nitrogen (254% ammonia), guaranteed analysis, 
in form quickly available to the plant. Moreover, 


The Gast Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
Agricultural Bureau 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


Sulphate of Am 


Arcadian is fine and dry—puts out easily. It is an 
American product, made by American industry 
for American agriculture. 


Mai! the coupon for free sample and booklets 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


monia 


G-3-29 GA 


Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


See een eR ee Reo eee eee ieee a 


(Write names of crops on line above) 
and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 


Name.... 


Address. ... 


KINDLY. PRINT NAME 
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AND ADDRESS 











STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Now is the time to start that 
Strawberry patch. Luscious 
berries. Real profits. Start 
right with the finest plants 
you can buy—Healthy, Vigor- 
ous, Well-rooted, True-to- 
Here’s the price list. Order direct to 





Name. 
6ave time because early =. pays. 


VARIETIES 2s 1000 5 
ATOMA .cccvcccceeGOs - $0. 90 si. “60 $5.00 $21.25 
Big Joe ..ccccccce of 1.00 6.00 25.00 
Big Late (Imp.) .. 40 1.00 190 6.00 25.00 
Chesapeake ....+0¢ 50 1.10 2.15 7.00 30.00 
Champion (Ever) . .50 1.30 2.35 8.00 35.00 
Dunlap ..ccccccese 30 1.90 1.60 5.00 21.25 
Gibson ...ceccceee «40 1.00 1.90 6.00 25.00 
Gandy eccccces 040 1.00 1.90 6.00 25.00 
Haverland (Imp.). .40 1.00 1.90 6.00 25.00 
Klondyke ..cccccee 20 -70 1.25 4.00 17.50 
Lupton ...... ee .40 1.00 1.90 6.00 25.00 
Mastodon (Ever)... 1.00 2.40 4.35 15.00 65.00 
Missionary ..ccoee +25 .70 1.25 4.00 17.50 
Premier .... 40 1.00 1.90 6.00 25.00 
Sample (Imp. y esse -40 1.00 1.90 6.00 25.00 
Wm. Belt ......6. .50 1.10 2.15 7.00 30.00 

An prices F.0.B. Salisbury, Md. Illustrated, 
descriptive catalog free. ‘‘You get your money’s 


worth with ALLEN’S Plants.’’ We guarantee 
our plants to reach you in good growing condi- 
tion. Prompt shipment. 

W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
136 North Market St. Salisbury, Md. 








The association offers for sale this 


year 70 worthy new fruits, 


LLL ELLE NLL LE 
Od SPRAYERS 


ae eae tees pues 


rsh. or Pein , 
have electric welded steel frames 
---no bolts to work loose. Stain- 
less steel cylinders guaranteed to 
outweat two sets of porcelain 
lined cylinders. These better 

sprayers cost no more than ordi- 
nary rigs. Write for catalog 87 
and prices, 

The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

805 Lincoln Ave. Meunt Gilead, O. 











Ww Du-All Tractor 
iteoe pate othe SHAW docs ever? farm 
aa La A loss labor, Fine 


9 belt machinery. 
tc. Runs ns 


Plows, Seeds, 
Cultivates! 
Mower At- 


tachments — 
EitherCutter 
Bar for hay, 








10 kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 


2 = co. ar for have 
friends who grow flowers. 
Will include FREE, bulb 


pt. linder Type 
for lawns. 
BULBS of the beautiful Mirabilis. 


S.W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 37, St. Charles, Ill. 











Grapes, 


Plums, 
Boxes and 
Cauli- 
Plant boxes. 


Peaches, 
Beans, etc. 
Celery, 


Baskets for Apples, 

Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. 
South Haven, Mich., or Jonesboro, 





Ark, 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





For Clean-up 
WORK 


When spring work starts, 
there’s many a brush patch 
and fence row to clean out 
—many a ditch to dig. 
Here is the tool for it. A 
grading hoe with a sturdy 
blade of tempered steel 
seven inches wide and 
nine inches deep. Hung 
and balanced like an ax 
it has the weight to 
make short work of 
cleaning out and 
cutting ditches. 
The brand, True 
Temper, is burned 
in the handle to 
mark it as the best 
tool of its kind that 
can be made. 
THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE Co. 
General Offices: 
1914 Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers ay) any and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 years. 




















Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 
























If your dealer has TEMPER 
not yet stocked 
True Temper 


send us his name 
and $2.10 an 
we will supply 
you irect, 
postpaid. 







FREE on Request 


Over 400 other choice tools 
forevery farm taskdescribed 
in this valuable 136-page 
Users’ Catalog. 





Grading 
Hoe 























Dr. Robert T. Morris’ 


66 ° 99 
Merribrooke Melter 
For Liquifying Grafting 
Materials 
WIDELY USED THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
For Illustrated descriptive Folder and 
Prices address 


° Sol 
Edwin tech Tyson Distributor 
(Formerly Tyson Brothers) 

Flora Daie, Pa., U.S.A. 


FULL LINE PRUNING AND 
GRAFTING ‘TOOLS 














f 50 DIFFERENT MODELS 
rom hand 7 
.m —— Re - Writefor so 


log before you buy. 
GH PRESSURE 


‘HAVES 


FRUIT-F0G 
SPRAYERS 


with famous ‘‘Fruit-Fog’’ gun, 
drift germ killing mist into every 
nicheand crevice where ordinary, 
coarse spray can not go. No dis- 
ease or pest escapes. Underslung 
truck, cut-under front wheels, 
short turn, provide compactness 
and balance for working on hill- 
I sides without danger of tipping. 
| Wide tires make easy traction in 





—_—, 


— 





deep sand and mud. 


Four sizes (100 to 
300 gallon) 1 to 3 
gun capacities. 50 
other models shown 
in new Hayes cata- 
log. Be sure to read 
this book. FREE. 
Write for it today. 
nAvES ? a4 & 
PLANTER CoO. | 
Dept. one, shat tl. 
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Value of “Bud Sports” 


(By C. O. FINCHUM) 


(From Page Ten) 
Red Stayman promises to be much supe- 
rior to the regular strain. The original 


tree is growing on the farm of B. C. 
Moomaw in Virginia. The tree is typical 


of Stayman in every way. The only dif- 
ference is that the fruit has much more 
color and develops it much earlier in the 
year. The picking dates of the two strains 
are practically the same, however. Red 
Stayman does not scald, which is one of 
the Stayman’s serious 97% 

A few years ago E. N. Sawyer, of New 
Hampshire, found a_ Black Baldwin 
strain. One limb growing on an ordinary 
Baldwin tree produces apples which de- 
velop twice the color that is normal for 
the Baldwin. Undoubtedly, the black 
strain will appeal to the public much 
more than the regular Baldwin. 

The solid Red Willow Twig is simply a 
true bud sport of Willow Twig. The 
original limb was found in the orchards of 
C. F. Breden, Calhoun County, Illinois. 
The sport limb occupies one-half of the 
tree. The fruit starts to color about three 
weeks before the normal time for Willow 
Twig. Then at the regular picking time 
it has twice as much color. 

The Red Spy is a bud sport from a Spy 
tree which has borne bright red apples on 
one branch for 40 or 50 years. It was 
not propagated until the New York Fruit 
Testing Association took scions from it 
several years ago. The trees on their 
premises produce Red Spys very marked 
in the red characteristic. A number of 
other young trees now in fruit in New 
York state bear out that fact. 

The Red Duchess is also a typical color 
bud sport. The fruit has a solid bright 
red color, being much more attractive 
than that of the true Duchess. The prop- 
agated young trees bear fruit which has 
the bright red characteristic. 

The original crimson Gravenstein limb 
was found by A. S. Banks, Waterville, 
Nova Scotia. The new strain has been 
propagated and given a good trial. All of 
the grafts and young have borne 
fruit of high color. Later selections have 
brought out a triple-red Gravenstein that 
is much redder than the original Banks 
strain. 

W. H. Goodenough, 


trees 


Jr., of Hood River, 


Ore., has found a Spitzenburg limb which 
produces solid red apples. He -has_ ob- 
served this repeatedly year after year. 


The other limbs near by bear fruit which 
has only about one-half as much color. 

The Red Rambo is a decided improve- 
ment on the regular Rambo. L. B. Yaple, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has one tree which pro- 
duces fruit of a solid red color. Like the 
Red Stayman, this is a tree bud sport. 

Prof. I. H. Ballou, Newark, Ohio, has 
a Grimes Golden limb which is a true bud 
sport. For a number of years this limb 
has been producing apples very large in 
size. In fact, the new form averages 
about 10 ounces to each specimen, while 
the fruit from the remainder of the tree 
averages about five ounces for the better 
specimens. The apples are just a little 
more oblate than the ordinary type. Prof. 
W. S. Brown of Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege discovered a limb of extremely 
large Grimes. 

A Popular Cherry Mutation 

The Albert cherry is one of the 
most popular cherry mutations. It is 
nothing but a variation of Lambert. <A 
few years ago Edward Remy of Yakima, 
Wash., observed one limb on a Lambert 
tree which was quite different from the 
true Lambert. The King Albert is golden 
yellow in color and is distinguished by 
deep crimson stripe that extends from the 
cavity of the fruit to the tip. When the 
fruit is mature, the same dark cavity 
runs from the skin to the pit. Grafts of 
this bud sport bear fruit exactly charac- 
teristic of that borne on. the original limb. 

These fruit mutations certainly do mean 
a great deal to the,fruit grower. Instead 
of growing the ordinary strains which are 


also 


IKXing 


lacking in color, the double red strains 
may be grown. From the color stand- 


point, practically all of the fruit will pass 
into the fancy and extra fancy grades. It 
will command a much higher price on the 
apple markets. 


Select Varieties Carefully 
Prof. W. J. Green, for years chief in 


horticulture at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, once said that if he were planting 
an orchard for himself he would greatly 
prefer that the trees he used be propa- 
gated from parent trees of known supe- 
rior bearing record. As the years pass by, 
more and more orchardists and horticul- 


turists have come to Prof. Green’s atti- 
tude. “For numerous reasons, nursery 
stock propagated from trees of knowa 


superior bearing record should certainly 
receive a preference. Therefore, in the 
setting and development of new orchards, 
orchardists should study varieties and 
variety strains very carefully. The aim, 
of course, is to plant those varieties and 


strains that will make the most money. 
Dr. A. D. Shamel of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a man who 


has studied and knows this bud variation 
problem from a practical and_ scientific 
standpoint probably better than any one 
in the entire world, states: 

“These improvements in color, size, 
shape of fruit and increased production, 
as well as other important characteristics, 


can unquestionably be reproduced by 
propagation from these known superior 


hand, drone or poor 
and careful, in- 


strains. On the other 
bearing strains also occur 
telligent, parent-tree selection will elim- 
inate inferior strains from propagation 
and will result in better fruit and more 
profit for fruit growers. Our experi- 
ments and observations for 20 years have 
definitely proved these facts, and the fruit 
growers are realizing more and more the 
vast importance of obtaining trees propa- 
gated from these superior strains.” 

Dr. Shamel’s observations and work 
are extended to various branches of fruit 
growing and horticulture. His work for 
the citrus industry alone has meant mil- 
lions of dollars’ saving to the citrus 
growers. 





Annual “Blossom Day” 
3y HOMER DYE, JR. 
IGHTY ACRES of apples will soon 


be in blossom on the “lawn” of Mrs. 
Joseph Weston, orchardist near Belton, 
Mo., as pictured on page 30. It is planned 
to again make this orchard the Mecca of 
apple growers on annual “blossom day,” 
conducted by horticulturists from 
the Missouri Agricultural College in col- 
laboration with county farm bureaus of 
see a counties. 
Prof. E. A. Bierbaum, who is in charge 
of the horticultural extension department 
at the will be a speaker at this 


to be 


college, 


event, and Prof. T. J. Talbert of the 
horticultural department will lecture on 
some of the scientific aspects of fruit 


who is in 
station at 


Prof. F. W. Faurot, 
the horticultural 


growing. 
charge of 


Mountain Grove, will also be on the pro- 
gram, according to tentative plans. Dem- 
oustrations in pruning and the general 


care of the trees, together with sugges- 
tions on the packing and marketing of 
fruit, are scheduled. 


The fame of the annual blossom day at 
the Weston farm is widespread enough to 
insure visitors from many sections of the 
state well as from the immediate 
neighborhood. 


as 


Tractor Supplie S Oi 
Service in Wet Orchards 
CALIFORNIA 


orchardists recently 


inaugurated a time-saving practice 

worth passing along, according to Jay C 
Doyle, of that state. 

During the late cold spell, the orchard 


most effectively in the 
Chapman Orchards Com- 
pany, near Strathmore, Calif., in hauling 
oil into the groves for use in the heaters. 
Two sleds were hooked behind a 
thirty horsepower crawler-type tractor, 
with a chain spaced between the sleds 
when not too rutty. Thus arranged, oil 
could be drawn from each side to feed the 
heaters. 

Despite the mud and water encountered 
in the groves, 
in hauling 


tractor was used 


groves of the 


the sleds. The work of feed- 


ing the 6000 heaters was completed at 
noon each day, whereas many growers 


were not finished with this important task 
until night. (Picture on page 30.) 
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The safe way 


Tue chemicals that you use in 
spraying fruit trees are always 


irritating to your throat. They 
may injure your lungs and impair 
your health— unless you protect 
yourself. Always wear a Willson 
Dustite Respirator for Dust and 
Spray when you’re spraying, treat- 
ing seed, threshing, or doing any 
other dangerous or dusty work! 
This efficient health protector sells 
for only $2.25. Comfortable. 
Allows free breathing. Recom- 
mended by manufacturers of agri- 
cultural chemicals. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us direct 
and we will send it C. O. D. 
Address Willson Products, Inc., 
203 Washington St., Reading, Pa., 
U.S. A. 


THE WILLSON 
DUSTITE RESPIRATOR 


for Dust and Spray 





TRAWBERRIES “crow” Em 


“GROW” ’EM 
Townsend’s century Catalog Now Ready 


America’s vw eeaeey plant guide. Written by 
a life long strawberry grower. Up- 
to-Date advice on varieties and ou 
tural directions. Valuable to every 
strawberry grower, and it’s Free 
for the asking. Fully des- 
eribes and illustrates the 
 leadingstandard varietiesof 
“” Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, Dahlia, Gladiola 
Bulbs, ete. 
Everything quoted at wholegsle 
prices direc: ee ers 
rom 38 0 60% by deal- 
ing Pind with us. A postal card will’ bring It. 
E. W. Townsend & Sons, &5 Vine Street, Salisbury, Md. 













r 
Mews Lawns & Hay 
— “Qe gp ag ary 
‘ SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE i 4 
(] Single& T win Motos-Belt Jobs.Catalog Free 


SPWALSH TRACTOR CO. “i:t0'Fafmag Av. SE 








the tractor moved with ease | 


| 
| 
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/ 
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The ROSE TREE OF CHINA (Prunus Triloba) Hs 
the most beautiful and ghowy of all small trees. 
begins to bloom before the leaves appear in the 
ee being literally covered with very double 

ke pink flowers. Asan ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals. This sym- 
apy ee J formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 feet, and is attractive as a speci- 
men or when planted in groups or shrub border. It 
is hardy and easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wonderful trees. Many who have seen it declare it 
to be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen. 
The rose-like blossoms make fine cut flowers. 

Choice trees for $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50, by 
parcel post, postpaid. 

SPECI A For SOc extra we will include 
three small TULIP TREES—fine 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-like flowers. 

af stock of trees will not last long at these low 

Order now, and state when you want trees 
shipped. CATALOG FREE, BURGESS SEED & 
LANT 6O., 239 T. R., GALESBURG, MICH. 
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SAVE! 


SPRAY MATERIAL 
TIME AND MONEY 






Combines best features 
ef spray gun and bam- 
boo rod, enabling you 
to reach every part of 
a full grown tree with 


a fine mist spray, and 

at the same time gain 
ww speed and capacity of a 
large spray gun. 


With the No. 145 Angle 
Rod you can reach the 
under side of trees, use 
a fog spray at. short 
distances and even break 
up the spray at the long 
position. 


Light—Easy to Handle 


5% feet long with a 40° angle at the 
nozzle end. Made of brass throughout. 
Weighs only 4% pounds. Operator has 
positive control of spray mist. Saves 
as much as 25% in spray material— 
decreases labor—increases speed, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send now for complete literature, and 
names of users—or better still, en- 
close check or money order for $11.00 
(Cc. O. D. if preferred) and try this 
great spray rod on your own trees. If 
you do not think it is worth every cent 
of the price and more, return it and 
we will refund your money. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
DEALERS: Write 
sition, 
MESSMER BRASS COMPANY 
4700 So. 7th Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Established 1864 


for special propo 








References: 
Lafayette South 
Side Bank or Dun’s 


AWBERRY PIANTS 
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—all Varieties, Guaranteed! 

Save Money. Buy direct from _us. None better. 

All Big, sure producers, PREMIER, the early 
bearer; BRICO, a new, better Midseason berry — our 
own development; COOPER, and the genuine, original 
The best MASTODON because we 

Mastodon! control original, parent plants. Yields 
giant crop from June until Winter. Real profit maker. 
® —best quality, all varieties. Also 
Fruit Trees Blackberry, Raspberry and Aspare 
sgus Plants at lowest prices. FREE BIG BARGAIN 
CATALOGUE iilustrates and describes all Stahelin 
guaranteed strains. Don't delay, write NOW—TODAY1 


Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 53, Bridgman, Mich. 

















{ SPRAYING PAYS 
Sprayed fruit brings 
twice the profit of un- 
sprayed fruit because 
the yield is greater, 
and it brings top notch 
prices. Send for ouril- 
lustrated catalog show- 
ing ‘‘Friend"’ Sprayers 





at work. 
“FRIEND” MFG. CO., uo E. AVE., GASPORT, N.Y. 











“Does the Work Better 
than a Moldboard Plow” 
says Mr. Plummer 


“TI want to recommend your “Cutaway” 
Disk Plow to anyone who is in the orchard 
business, and will say there is no other 
implement that will reach up under the 
branches of low-spreading trees and do as 
good work pulverizing the soil and killing 
weeds as this implement. I used it instead 
of a moldboard plow to plow the orchard 
ground which I planted to tomatoes, leav- 
ing the ground level and in fine condition, 
turning the ground over to a depth of 7-8 
This plow can be used to cultivate up 


in. 
close to the trees and still leave a space 
between the trees for sod or any other 


crop of that nature, which no other imple- 
ment would do without tearing up the 
middle.’’ Cleo Plummer, Mooresville, Ind. 


Lt Ae THON HARROW 





Single Action Harrow fit- 
ted with cutout or solid 
disks of cutlery steel, 
heat treated and forged 
sharp for better work and 





_ longer wear. Reversible 
gangs. Light draft. Disks carry weight of 
machine. Made with extension heads for orchard 


work. Mail coupon for free catalog and book. 
“The Soil and Its Tillage.”’ 
The Cutaway Harrow Company, 

134 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Please send me FREE your catalog 
prices and book, ‘‘The Soil and Its Till- 
age.”’ 
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Value of “Bud Sports” 
(By R. EDWARD TRUMBLE) 
(From Page Ten) 


like the billions of other buds grown by 
the parent variety. 

It is a well established fact of science 
that the hereditary characteristics are 
transmuted through the chromosomes of 
the cell. ‘The chromosomes are small 
bodies in the cell which vary in number 
in different plants and animals, but the 
number is always uniform in the cell of 
the same species. Under normal condi- 
tions, the chromosomes divide with great 
exactness, and the hereditary character- 
istics do not change, or very slightly, espe- 
cially under asexual conditions. Where 
the sexual condition prevails, ax in plant 
breeding and cross-pollination, the chro- 
mosomes of two cells are brought to- 
gether and new hereditary characteristics 
are formed. But not so with our asexual 
bud sport. The change in the chromo- 
somes must come from physiological or 
chemical disturbances or changes. This 
writer holds the opinion that even nat- 
ural conditions, as cited above, that give 
rise to decided bud disturbances at crit- 
ical times, affect the chromosomes of the 
cell and cause mutations, resulting in 
sport buds and new varieties. 

As to chemical changes that might af- 
fect the chromosomes, it is of decided im- 
portance to note that the Starking and 
Richared, and other red sports frem the 
Delicious, contain a high percentage o1 
anthrocyanin. Anthrocyanin is a coloring 
matter found in the cell sap of many 
plants. It is red in the presence of acid. 
otherwise blue or violet. As this sub- 
stance is so prominent in the various red 
sports of the Delicious, the question arises 
as to whether this substance may have 
had something to do with the changes in 
the chromosomes of the parent cell in this 
series of mutations that has given us new 
and decidedly different Delicious varieties. 


The Future Behavior of Sports 


Numerous questions are often asked me. 
such as: Will these sports be permanent. 
or will they change? Are they unstable’ 
Will they revert? 

In the opinion of the writer, decided 
sport mutations, such as we have con- 
sidered, will be permanent, as permanent 
as any variety. There will doubtless be 
individual cases of sporting on these sport 
varieties. But how can it be even con- 
ceived, in the light of plant physiology 
and kindred information, that whole or- 
chards of will change from what 
they are to something else? <A notable 
example is the Black Ben Davis, a sport. 
and now after almost three decades, it is 
exactly as it was when the mutation 
first oceurred. We need have no worry 
on this point, the sport varieties will re- 
main as they are, unless, in individual 
cases, they sport again, and then who can 
tell but that we may find some new fruits 
vastly superior to anything we now have, 
for the spirit of all life is progress. 


trees 





World’s Largest Apple Pie 

By FRANK S. REYNOLDS 

HE APPLE GROWERS of Yakima. 

Wash., are credited with having made 
the largest pie that has ever been made. 
The pie, pictured on page 30, was 10 feet 
across and eight inches deep, and was 
filled with over a ton of apples. One 
barrel of flour, a hundred-pound bag of 
sugar, nearly three pounds of cinnamon 
and 50 pounds of shortening were used 
to make the pie, which was baked in a 
Dutch oven especially built for the occa- 
sion. After it was baked by a committee 
of the city’s bakers it was served to 2000 
school children who had gathered for the 
wonderful event. 





The Tactful Guest 
He—I made an awful mistake just 
now. I told a man I thought the host 
must be a stingy old piker, and it hap- 
pened to be the host that I spoke to. 
She—Oh, you mean my husband! 





“What’s the trouble, son?” solicitously 
asked the electric lineman of his three- 
year-old boy. 

“Daddy,” answered the child, “I picked 
up a little bug, and one end wasn’t in- 
sulated.” 


FRUIT GROWER 


MAGAZINE 




















More for Your Power Dollars 
—That’s What Cletrac Offers You! 


Any way you measure its perform- 
ance—per acre—per hour—per gallon 
of gas—a Cletrac gives you more for 
your money! In grove and orchard—in 
general field work—whatever the task, 
Cletrac performs it with an ease, speed 
and economy that clips dollars from 





your costs and hours from your 
schedule. 
Cletrac’s greater power span invites 


you to load it up to capacity. Its sure, 
non-slipping traction makes any weather 
good weather for your work. 


Its light tread eliminates soil packing. 





Its 


instant lubrication system saves you the dirty work of greasing and oiling. 


Find Out About Cletrac / 


You’ve watched the steady trend toward crawler tractors. 


More than likely 


you have wondered many times just what these powerful, easily handled 


tractors could do for you. 
whole story before you—how Cletracs are 
all over the country—how they are cutting 
everywhere. 


Mail the coupon or write. : 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. | 


19301 Euclid Ave., 
OHIO 








Why not find out—today? 


Let us place the 
helping fruit growers and farmers 
costs and speeding up work 








The Cleveland Tractor Co., 

19301 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send your literature 

grove, orchard and farm. 


Name 


on Cletracs for 
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he DELICIOUS fapreme 


Pronounced Richer-red) 


ie staat, 





A five-year old, 3rd generation, Richared Deli- 
cious tree with its heavy load of large, BLOOD- 
RED, all ‘‘Extra Fancy’’ apples, being inspected 
by O. M. Morris, Professor of Horticuiture of 
Washington State Agricultural College, and A. 
T. Gossman, Manager of “C O”* Nursery 


Company, Wenatchee, Washington. 


Genuine Richared Delicious trees can be obtained ONLY 


the following reliable nurseries. 


guarantee arrival of stock in good condition. 


IMITATIONS AND IMPOSTORS 


Barnes Bros. Nursery Co., Yales- 
ville, Conn. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, 
cess Anne, Md. 

Chase Brothers Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

“C & O” Nursery Company, We- 
natchee, Wash. 

Earl E. May Seed & Nursery Co., 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Utah Nursery Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Discovered and introduced by 


Prin- 


and 
booklet 
tion about the Richared Delicious. 


bia NURSER 
Gu a. Cayo” COMPA 
Wenatchee Washington 


(‘The Wenatchee Nurseries’’) 





Name 


Address .... 


This amazing apple is 
sure to make large 
profits for those who 
grow them. It is JUST 
LIKE THE POPU- 
LAR DELICIOUS in 
shape, size, texture, 
flavor and ripening 
period, but in addition 
it colors SOLID BLOOD 
RED weeks earlier with- 
out stripes. Nearly all 
apples color “Extra Fancy” 
grade. Scientifically it is a 
bud sport or mutation. 

from 
They ship everywhere and 


BEWARE OF 


Milton Nursery Co., Milton, Ore. 
May Nursery Company, Yakima, 


Wash. 


Neosho Nurseries Co., Neosho, Mo. 
Wathena Nurseries, Wathena, Kas. 
Titus Nursery Co., Waynesboro, Va. 
Washington Nursery Co., Toppe- 


nish, Wash. 
Mail Coupon Below 





Wed ect wkcveccaeeeaeen Nursery Co. 


Please send your nursery catalog 
FREE COLOR-ILLUSTRATED 
which gives full informa- 


ee 

















For the convenience 





























































































































as to prices, etc. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
Miscible Oil 


CL) Fish-Oil Soap 

() Dry Lime-Sulphur 

[} Liquid Lime-Sulphur 
[)] Bordeaux Mixture 

CL] Copper Sulphate 

C] Hydrated Lime 

[] White Arsenic 

[J Arsenate of l.ead 


Colloidal Sulphur Sprays 

Sulphur-l.ead Sprays 

Summer Oil. 

Contact Sprays for Suck- 
mg Insects 

Combination Insecticide 
and Fungicide 

Calcium Caseinate 


OO 


LO 


0 


DUST MATERIALS 
C) Dormant Dust 
UO Supertine Dusting Sul- 
phiur 
] Sulphur-Lead Dust 
“] Monohydrated Copper 
Dust 
OC) Copper-Lead Dust 
Nicotine Dust 


] 


FARM TOOLS, ETC. 
Gasoline Engines 
IKcrosene Engines 
Carpenter Tools 
Machinists’ Tools 

Pive Fitting Tools 
Masons’ Tools 
Plasterers’ Tools 
Lathes 

Buzz Saw Outfit 

Stump Puliers 

Fencing Tools 

Fost Hole Diggers 
Shovels D Picks [ Axes 
Eiectrical Wiring Tools 


00005 


JO 





IOLA 


HOUSEHOLD 
CONVENIENCES 

J] Power Washing Machine 

Power Mangle 

(othes Dryer 
] Dish Washer 
Sewing Machine 
Phonograph 
Radio (2 ladders 
Sweepers and Cleaners 
Gasoline Irons 


+r 
boul 


FERTILIZERS 
Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Phosphates 
Potash Salts 
. LC) Mixed Mineral Fertilizers 

| Animal Manures 
Cj Agricultural Lime 
(i Gypsum (Landplaster) 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ORCHARD EQUIPMENT 
O Orchard Heaters 
Orchard Thermostats 
Thermonieters 
Microscopes 
CU} Pruning Tools 
Ci Grafting Tools 
O Grafting Wax 


OC 


FURNITURE, ETC. 
Living Room Furniture 
sed Davenport 
Tables ) Desks 

‘tugs [) Bookease 
Dining Room Sets 
Silverware ( Dishes 
Giassware 

Tavle Linens 
Kitchen Cabinet 
Kitchen Furniture 
Cooking Utensils 
Aluminum Ware 
Enameled Ware 


Ooooo0ooAnonoD 


Check 
making an 


the items upon 
intelligent pure 


Gentlemen: 


Address 


equipment and home conveniences. 


I am planning to buy the article 


any of these items we will be glad to forward yuur r 
to responsible manufacturers. 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

C) Power Spray Rig 

CJ Horse Traction Rig 

‘J Cart Rig, Hand Pump 

[) Barrel Outfit 

Compressed Air Sprayer 

Hand Spray Pump 

Power Spray Pump 

Spray Rig Tank 

} Water Supply Tank 

[] Supply -Tank Tower 

[) Pine and Fittings 

O Pressure Spray Hose 
Srray Nezzles 

“1 Spray Rods (JSpray Guns 

O Spray and Dust Masks 


O00 


DUSTING EQUIPMENT 
Power Dusters 

Power Mixer and Duster 
Traction Cart Duster 
Hand Power Duster 
Knapsack Duster 


OoOo0oo 


SEEDS 
Gerden QC Field 
Flower (] Bulbs 
For Cover Crops 
Seed Potatoes 


QO000 


TILLAGE TOOLS 
Single Waiking, 2-horse 
Siugle Walking, 1-horse 
Single Riding 
Riding Cang 
Disk Plows 
Hurse Harrow 
Tractor Tillage Tools 

orse Cultivators 
Hand Cultivators 
Grape Hoe 
Spiketooth 
Svringtovuth 
Subsoiler, Horse 
Subsoiler. Tractor 
Rekes [ Hoes 
ScuMfle Hoe 


JO000 


OO 


a) 


OMe 


Drag 
Drag 


LJ 


OOOO! 


TRACTORS 
Vineyard or Garden 
Orchard 


O00 


TRUCKS 
Cj Light Delivery 
_] Medium (1 Fast 
Heavy Hauling 
(J Chassis 


BUILDING 
_] Ready Cut Buildings 
{] House Plans 0 Barn 
Mlans 
C) Fruit Storage House 
Pians 
[j Luinber 9 Millwork 
J Insulation Materials 
Builders’ Hardware 
] Roofing 0 Steel Siding 


la) 


Cj Plaster 0 Stueco 
FOR THE HOUSE 

“J Plumbing Supplies 

in| Bathroom Fixtures 


Warm Air 
() Hot Waier 
System 
Steam Heating System 

Oil Burners 

Carbide Gas System 
Farm Electric Plant 
( Gasoline Lamps 

C) Pressure Water System 
(J Gravity Water System 


Furnace 
Heating 


OOOO 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 
0 Tires O Batteries 
_ Spark Plugs (Gas Savers 
Delivery Bodies 
CO) Auto Woshers 


which you wish 


informat 
hase. ¢ 


Fruit 


From them you will receive full 


FOR THE HARVEST 
(j) Ladders (1 Fruit 
C) Picking Sacks 


| Box and Shook Stock 
] Bushel Baskets 
Tui-shape Baskets 
i.ess-than-bu. Baskets 
Fiber Fruit Packages 
Peckage Labels 
Canning Equipment 


Fruit Dryers or Dehy- 
drators 
Fvit Pitters © Peelers 

Corers ( Slicers 
Grading Machinery 
Iruit Cleaners 
Fruit Presses 

Cider Presses 
() Pasteurizing Outfits 
[) Barrel Facers 
(_] Basket Facers 
Barrel Fresses 
[) Box Presses 
[) Liners and Cushions 
[) Stencils 
() Wax Paper 








OOO! 


jo 


10 


ELECTRICAL 

D Wiring and Lighting 

Supplies 
Electrical 
Vacuum Cleaner 
Kitchen Motor 
Sewing Machine Motor 
Separator Motor 
] Electric Fans 
J Floor Lamps 
] Electric Milker 
0) Electric Water Pumps 
[] Etectric Iron 2 Grills 
0 Heaters (3 Vibrators 


Retrigeration 


JOO 


100 


I 


Y 


PAINTS, OILS, ETC, 
J Inside Paint OBarn Paint 
() Fueniture Stains and 
Enamels 
0) Auto Enamels 
{) Enamel! Polish 
() House Paint 
(J Wall Paper 
0 Cold Water 
Ilinishes 
[) Roofing Paint 
(J Roofing Cement 
Cj Lubricating Oil 
[] Cup Grease 
[ elt Dressing 
C] Transmission 


Wall 


Grease 


STOVES AND RANGES 


] Gas Range 
CL) Guscline Range 
C) Electric Range 
|} Coal Range 
[} KMlectric Hot Plate 
{) Electric Grill 
Blue Flame Kerosene 
Range 


Base Burner 


Coal Heater 
W-od Burning Heater 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Codling Moth Bands 
}) Fumigants for Root 


nsects 


Cj) Sticky Preparations 
CLOTHING 
OC Ladies’ and Children’s 


Clothing 
0 Aprons 
(j Men's Clothing 
CL] Overalls 
C)] Revons 
Woolens 
Cotton Fabries 
Linens 


and Silks 


NURSERY STOCK 
_] Plants 
(J Trees 
(] Small Fruit Plants 
UL Strawberry Plants 
CJ Ornamentals 
[) Perennialts 


ion that will aid you in 


Send it TODAY to 
Buyers’ Service Bureau, American 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicag 


Grower Magazine, 


o, Ill. 


s checked above. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Buyers’ Service Bureau 


of our readers we list below some lines of fruit farm | 
If you are considering the purchase of | < 
equest for iniormation 
information 


Pickers 


4 Orchard Pick-up Wagons 
] Berry Crates and Fillers 


March, 1929 


Flow About Our Spray cNCaterials? 


(From Page Five) dustry were never generally utilized in 

: . : . . the s¢ e or by e ) rricy]- 
f this picture of horticultural progress. = eer cong — ther na ct 
, . * "é ci eges 3 exper e Sst: 8 
When the station workers required af Colleges © experiment stations 


insofar as the development of horticul- 


more power, pressure, volume, speed. in . : 
tural chemicals is concerned. 


spray equipment, did they prepare blue- 
prints and specifications of engines, 
pumps, guns and nozzles? No, that. re- 
quired mechanical knowledge and expe- 
rience. The stations told the manufac- 
urer what the machine should do and 
received equipment that did as required. 


Laboratory Products Improved 

When industrial laboratories have at- 
tempted to use “standard” formulas as 
recommended by the stations and to give 
the grower a uniform. ready-to-use prod- 
uct, they have sometimes come to grief, 
Witness the ineffectiveness of paste Bor- 
deaux and the disasters With commercial 
emulsions, to cite but two examples. 

Liquid Jime-sulphur concentrate and 
arsenate of lead are two examples of the 
successful commercial] production of fruit 
pest control materials. Both were dis- 
tinct improvements over former products. 
Nach of these two products was offered 
about simultaneously to the growers and 
to the experiment stations. In both cases 
substantial numbers of growers accepted 
these materials before official approval 
was forthcoming. So far as can be learned 
neither material was produced at the sug- 
gestion or with the co-operation of experi- 
mental workers. Both encountered stiff 
resistance from stations in many sections. 


Industry Employs Science 

But industry, whether mechanical or 
chemical, will not be denied, Though our 
experiment stations have very generally 
failed to call the chemical industry into 
their counsels, we find that chemical in- 
dustry appears to be successfully employ- 
ing entomologists and pathologists to de- 
velop and conduct its own research in 


Time-Worn Materials? 


In the equally important field of spray 
and dust materials there is little evidence 
of such co-operative effort between station 
wnd chemical laboratory, and that little 
has borne little fruit. 

A tinted lime wash, desizned to frighten 
away pilferers from French vineyards of 
140 vears ago, is generally officially ac- 
cepted as the standard copper fungicide, 
though some brave souls do vary the pro- 
portions of lime and copper sulphate from 
that of the French peasant’s accidental 
mixture. This last may be a bit unfair. 
We formerly regulated the proportions of 
lime and copper in sordeaux by immers- 
ing a knife blade in each batch and ob- 
serving what happened to the knife. sut 
When indignant womankind demanded a 
stricter accounting for kitchen knives (no 
xrower would think of using his own 
pocket knife for the purpose). an official 
formula had to be supplied. 

Liquid lime-sulphur, with reasonably 
careful handling and under the right con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity, is 
admittedly a good insecticide and fungi- 
cide, but severe fungous infections have collaboration with expert chemists. Out 
penetrated it in sections and in seasons of this strictly commercial union of 
favorable to certain types of fungi. As a science and industry, improved types of 
foliage spray it is too often dangerous: materials are slowly being developed. 
it can and does blemish the fruit. Has Commercial ready-mixed Bordeaux was 
experimental horticulture taken this prob- as effective as bath salts as a fungicide 
lem to manufacturing chemistry With the until chemical] industry took it apart and 
request: ‘Lake this material and rebuilt it anew as a laboratory fungicide. 
make it better. Lessen its danger. increase Now it is effective and will be improved. 
its effectiveness, make it convenient. and Lime-sulphur itself has been taken into 
for heaven's sake relieve its halitosis. if the commercial chemical] laboratory, its 
you can.” Why not? power to injure abated and _ its bulky 

Is the “government formula” for Water content evaporated, for convenience 
ing oil emulsion a fairly safe proposition and economy in transportation and han- 
fo put up to the average fruit grower? dling. It, too. should improve from year 
IIave not some station Officials suggested to year, 


good 


mak- 





that the oil industry might put up uni- The laboratories of Industry hopefully 
form emulsions? And what Was the in- investigated the “government formula” 
variable reply? That no practical means for oi] emulsion and generally turned it 
}could be found to stabilize a heavy oil down cold: protesting that it could not 
} emulsion and that no oil refinery cared be stabilized by any means within the 
|to risk marketing the product. The oil limits of practical cost. Instead, Indus- 
industry is keenly interested in dy velop- try created miscible oils of uniformity, 
fing the market. for petroleum products. effectiveness and stability. These also are 
Should fruit growers he generally ad- being improved as to safety and effective 
ised to use a petroleum product that no ness as the demand for improved spray 
oil refiner will take the risk to make and materials warrants, 
market ? The structure of lead arsenate has been 
Fairness to lubricating oj] emulsions broken down to Inicroscopie fineness, with 
demands the statement. that they have intent to increase jts adhesiveness and 
fbeen generally valuable in many sections. killing power, 
They provided a Weapon against types Industry examined the tobacco dusts 
| of destructive insects for a time when no and washes, broke open the raw material, 
safer weapon was available Carefully extracted and combined its alkaloid into 


compounded from uniform materials by a nicotine sulphate, improving and stabil 
workman with a knack for the task, and izing its effectiveness. Fortunately for 
freshly applied, they generally give good the growers, this materia] Was speedily 


service. But fruit growers who use lubri- 
cating oil emulsion are gambling with the 
law of Such emulsions 
been known to “break” unexpected] 


_— 
iniess 


accepted, 

Sulphur has been broken down nearer 
to atomic fineness and its effectiveness in- 
creased by only 


averages, have 
and 
closely watched at all times are a 
potential source of danger. Should not 
the grower he informed jf there are safer, 


processes 


commercial production. 


possible in 


Genuine Progress Deserves 


more stable, and generally more effective Encouragement 

petroleum controls? These are but examples of the few 
Is arsenate of lead the final stomach senuine forward steps that have been 

poison. and if so, is there no other way seriously made toward better chemical] 

'0 protect from chewing insects? Is there Weapons against fruit pests and it is this 


type of progress that should be encour- 
aged and not resisted. 

Some experiment station workers have 
attempted to read into the February edi- 
torial in this magazine a plea that ex- 
periment stations take up the promotion 
of “cure-all” materials. It is true some 


not a growing belief that insects are de- 
veloping a “tolerance” for arsenic? 
These are only a few of the questions 
srowers are seriously asking. Eyen while 
asking. we acknowledge that in favored 
sections with skilled handling the old 
standard materials give fair commercial] 


control in most seasons. But each has serious attention might profitably be given 
serious faults under the best of condi- to this class of nuisances. The inarticu- 
tions. late demand on the part of growers for 

The designing rooms of the spray ma- More effective and less dangerous control 
chine factories co-operated successfully materials has developed a perennial crop 


of horticultural panaceas, very generally 
ineffective or dangerous or both. De- 
foliated trees, injured crops and ruined 
orchards here and there in every state 
attest the fact that a spray material is 
not necessarily an improvement simply 


With our experiment stations in the de- 
velopment of new types of control equip- 
ment and improved this equipment year 
after year. This co-operation has bene- 
fited the grower, the Station and the 
manufacturer. 





The laboratories of modern chemical] in- because it is new. 
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The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“EF Read Your Advertisement in 
AMERIC: AN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 

ZINE.” 

Consult also the CLASSIFIED DE- 
PARTMENT (self indexed), on this 
page. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT 

But how is the grower to separate the 
good from the bad, the genuine from the 
spurious? If the grower is a_ business 
man, as many are, he applies the same 
discrimination as do business men in 
other lines when a choice is offered of 
goods claiming equal merit. He investi- 


gates the responsibility of the manufac- 
turing company, its age and its standing 


in the industry, and will, if wise, use a 
new material experimentally at first and 
in comparison with his old. 


Attitudes of Some Stations 


But why should any grower®be com- 
pelled to experiment? What have our ex- 
periment stations been doing in the mean- 
time? Have they tested the materials 
seriously offered by responsible concerns? 
Some of them, yes, very efficiently. The 
confidence of the growers in such stations 
is as granite. 

Have they investigated and have they 
given credence to the work of other sta- 
tions in other states? Not as a rule. Ex- 
periment stations are staffed by human 
beings and are sometimes subject to hu- 
man rivalries. It is but human to seek 
to demonstrate another station is dead 
wrong. 

Given the means and the disposition to 
do a thing, it generally gets done. A sta- 
tion that fairly meets a problem and wel- 
comes co-operation with industry im- 
proves the lot of the growers, welding it- 
self to their confidence. 

Many stations will make no trial of a 
material at all until a substantial number 
of growers in their territory use it with 
apparent success. Strict justice compels 
the admission that many cannot afford 
the cost. They have not the available 
funds. Testing spray chemicals consti- 
tutes but one, though a vitally important, 
part the many important projects an 
agricultural experiment station must seek 
to undertake. 

Some protest it is the business of the 
manufacturer to test his own products. 
The manufacturer in turn counters with 
the reports of other experiment stations, 
with records of orchard trials, and some- 
times even with reports of the Crop Pro- 
tection Institute. 

Numbers of instances have been known 
where experiment station authorities 
have not accepted as final even the evi- 
dence produced through Crop Protection 
Institute experimentation, and have re- 
served any positive or final judgment until 
they themselves could find opportunity to 
duplicate the same tests. And _ these 
tests, properly made, require a period of 
years, 

There appears to exist generally a feel- 
ing on the part of station authorities that 
each station must individually test each 
product, claiming to be an improvement 
over the old standards, before recommend- 
ing the product to its followers. Yet with 
entire accord, they unanimously recom- 
mend the old standards—Bordeaux, lime- 
sulphur, arsenic, to name but a few, for 
specific uses to their growers. 

All we can ask of any new product is 
that it shall prove a genuine improvement 
over an old standard in some appreciable 
respect. Is it fantastic or “commercial” 
to timidly suggest that the merits of 
claimed improvements on these old stand- 
ards could be easily determined; that un- 
biased tests by a half dozen stations in 
properly separated locations can deter- 
mine whether or not a new product is an 
improvement over an old standard? 


We Should Know the Facts 


The foregoing represents a picture of 
conditions as viewed by the writer and 
commented upon in the February edi- 
torial. There appears to be a distinct 
need for assembling the available infor- 
—" on all spray materials, new and 
old. 

If a new product is an improvement, 
we should know it, for it is only by de- 
termining the improvement and accepting 
it that progress is speeded. If a claim of 
superiority is just trade talk, we should 
know that. 

The grower who uses spray materials 
as a means of securing a more salable 
product wants only the facts, but he 
wants to be reasonably certain they are 
facts and not opinions, 

Means could be established for an un- 
biased, nation-wide appraisal of spray 
materials. Facts could be gathered. Upon 
these facts every spray materia] could be 
measured by its similarity to or its 
improvement upon the existing standards. 
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Write advertisement on separate sheet. 


All advertising copy, discontinuance 
by the 10th of this month for next issue. 





The FRUIT FARM MARKET 


ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 
Please 
tisements addressed in care of this pubiicaiton, allow 5 words for address, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


orders or 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


enclose cash with order. For adver- 


change of copy must reach this office 








AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 


FUR RABBITS 











BIG PAY EVERY DAY TAKING ORDERS FOR 
dress and work shirts, pants, overalls, sweaters, 
underwear, hosiery, pajamas, playsuits. Experi- 


unnecessi Outtt free Nimrod Co., 





ence 


28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, 





MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA 
Rabbits. Real Money Makers. Write for facts. 
846 Conrad's Ranch, Denver, Colorado, 





HELP WANTED 









































Dept. 102, 4! 

BIG OHIO CORPORATION HAS COUNTY POSI- | POSITIONS WANTED BY WELL-TRAINED 
tion open. $50 weekly commission. Earnings graduates of The National Farm Schwvol, 20 

start immediately. Good for $5000 yearly. Wel] years of age, unmarried, as greenhouse men 

furnish everything, deliver and collect. Capital} truckers, vegetable or fruit gardeners, nursery 

or experience unnecessary. Fyr-Fyter Company, | men or landscape gardeners. Ready for employ- 
" Fyr-Fyter_ Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. ment April 1. Will be ged to hear from well 

WE PAY $15 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND| 0Perated farms wanting help. Communicate, 
give Ford aute to men to introduce poultry and C._L. Goodling, B Dean, Farm School, Pa. 

stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, LIVE § STOCK 

Kansas. _— : CHOICE GUERNSEY OR HOLSTEIN CAL VES, 

WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR— shipped subject to inspection. Edgewood Farms, 
Soaps, extracts, perfumes, toilet goods. ee Whitewater, Wis. 

ence ecessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. Louis, ——— 

— ; MISCELLANEOUS ; 

MEN WANTED TO CANVASS FARMERS. $160] OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY YOU 
monthly and expenses. Write for particulars. | $100.00 for 1894 dime, S. mint, $50.00 for 1913 

Bigler Co., M-2, Springfield, Ill. Liberty head nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums 

MAKE $10 EVERY DAY INTRODUCING NEW | paid for all rare coins. Send 4¢ for large coin 
automatic window washer. Amazing inven-| folder. May mean much profit to you, Numismatic 
tion. Send for free sample offer. National | Co., Dept, 546, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Industries, 67 E. Lake, Dept. 193, Chicago. 
$50.00 WEEKLY. MEN WANTED TO DEMON- 
strate and take ten orders daily direct from 
motorists. Amazing magnetic trouble light. Sticks 
anywhere! More orders, bigger pay. Write for 
demonstrator and _ particulars. Magno Co., 6 
Beacon St., Dept. 143, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS—90C AN HOUR TO ADVERTISE OUR 
goods and distribute free samples to consumers. 
Write quick for territory and particulars. Amer- 
ican Preducts Co., 2405 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 
BEES 
BEES DOUBLE AND TRIPLE FRUIT CROPS. 
Every orchard, large or small, whether apple, 
cherry, peach or pear, should certainly have bees 
for big crops and fine quality. Spring is the time 
to start. We will be glad to give you our 60 
years’ experience in starting you right. Send 
for our free booklets, ‘‘Bees and Fruit’’ and 
‘“‘Bees for Pleasure and Profit.’’ These books dis- 
cuss the whole subject of bees and pollination 
for the orchard owner. Address The A, I. Root 
Company, 511 Liberty St., Medina, Ohio. 


BULBS 
DAHLIA BULBS, 8C DOZEN, 10C EACH, MOST 
colors. Carzola Gardens, Perrysville, Ind. 


CHICKS 
ILLINOIS ACCREDITED CHICKS— 
layers. Contest winners postpaid. 
Anconas, heavy assorted, $11; Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $14. Illinois 
Metropolis. Il. 



































HELM'S 
heaviest 
Leghorns, 
Reds, $13; 
Hatchery, 








DOGS 

COONHUNTERS, TRY ONE OF GEORGIA’S BEST 

four-year-old coonhounds, will trail and tree in 

icy water. Free trial allowed. D. D. Scott, D-116, 
Calhoun, Ga. 

HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP. TRIAL, DIXIE 

Kennels, SC-26, Herrick, Il. 














NURSERY STOCK _—_ 
DANIELS RED DUCHESS—THE MOST PROFIT- 











able early red apple. Catalog free. Daniel's 
Nursery Co., Long Lake, Minn. 
QUALITY OZARK GROWN TREES—SMALL 
Fruits, Ornamentals, oses, Garden Plants, 
Seeds. Special prices to large planters. Teachers 
“Beautify School’’ Free—$100 prize. Catalog. 
Salesmen wanted. Service and Satisfaction. 
Clever-Aurora Nursery Co., Aurora, Mo. 
APPLE AND PEACH TREES, 5C AND UP; 
grapevines, 3c; best varieties. Catalog free of 
fruits, berries and ornamentals. Benton County 








Nursery, Box 500, Rogers, Ark. 

NEW POPULAR PRICED CATALOG. FRUITS, 
nuts, ornamental. Prepaid. Ozark Nursery, 
Rogers, Ark. 

CONCORD GRAPE VINES, STRONG 3 YR., 


$6.50 per 100. Order now. Brier-Crest Nursery, 
Mt. Carmel, Il. 
YOUNG BERRIES AND HOW TO GROW THEM, 
free. $5600 from 4% acres 1 year old. Plants 
from us of this marvelous new type berry now 














growing in 20 states. Acme Berry Gardens, 
Chino, Calif. 

NUTS 
BUDDED NUT TREES, HARDY NORTHERN 


bearers of large. 


early and prolific 
Indiana Nut 


Catalog free. 
Rockport, Ind. 
PLANTS 
100 GENUINE MASTODON 
$1.85; 400 up, $1.50 hundred. 
strawberries. Why pay more? 
bearing originator. Illustrated plant, seed cata- 
log free. Edward Lubke, New Buffalo, Mich. 


MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 


varieties, 
thin shelled nuts. 
Nursery. Route B, 











EVERBEARING, 
World's largest 
Champion ever- 








plants direct from originator. June varieties, 
also flower bulbs. Catalogue free. E. M. Kime 
& Sons, Twelve Mile, Indiana. 





FARMS AND ORCHARDS 





FOR SALE—475-ACRE FRUIT FARM IN OHIO’S 

famous “Island District.’’ 18,000 bearing trees, 
6000 grapes, 5200 2-4 year trees. Some farm 
land and hunting marsh. oxcellent roads and 
marketing facilities. Good schools, churches and 
summer vacation facilities. Address V. H. Davis, 





Port Clinton, Ohio. 

42-ACRE FRUIT FARM IN THE OZARKS. 
Miller county; 2 miles from college town of 

Iberia. 500 mature fruit trees; nice cottage; 

immediate possession; part cash and easy terms. 

Cliff H. Clark. Iberia, Mo. 














FARMS WANTED 














CASH FOR YOUR PROPERTY, FARM, BUSI 
ness or residence. No matter where located. 
Free information. International Realty Co., 
Ford Bldg., Detroit. 

WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
farm for sale; give particulars and lowest 

price. John J. Black, Box 68, Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. 

awe TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 

sale for spring delivery. O. Hawley, 
Baldwin, Wis. 


PLANTS, ONLY $2 
healthy, state 
Charles 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRY 
hundred, $15 thousand. Strong, 
inspected. Order today from this ad. 
Rickart, Box No. 32, Rosedale, Kansas. 
NEW SOIL SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 





STRAW- 


berries (Mastodons), blackberries, raspberries. 
shade trees, sbrubbery, bulbs. Reasonable prices. 
Cloverleaf Nursery, Three Oaks, Mich. 








LATHAM RASPBERRY, HARDY, LARGE SIZE, 
enormously productive. $3.5 per hundred 
plants. True Latham, double inspected. . wD 
Wright, Hamburg, Iowa. 

MOSAIC FREE LATHAM RASPBERRY AND 
Beaver strawberry plants. A. B. Coleman & 


Minn. 
SPRAY FORMULA 


Son, Aitkin, 











SPRAY TREES WITH McCARTY'S OIL EMUL- 
sion government formulae; cheapest. most ef 
fective. yarden and field seeds. McCarty Seed 


Company, Evansville, Indiana. 
TOBACCO 
GUARANTEED OLD HOMESPUN TOBACCO 
Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.50; smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25. 

















Pay when received. Pipe free. ‘Farmers Union, 
G-8, Paducah, Ky. 








A New Method in Grafting 


(From Page Seven) 
layer remains elastic. A thick layer will 
crack and allow the entrance of air, dew 
or rain water to spoil the graft. 

The form of paraffin which will be 
serviceable for most purposes is the com- 
mon parowax, which mey be obtained at 
any grocery. Various forms of melters 
are employed. “A practical handy paraffin 
melter sold by Edwin C. Tyson of Flora 
Dale, Pa., is the one which I employ. 
It consists of a transformed railroad lan- 
tern with alcohol burner. A _ paraffin 
melter sold by the late J. F. Jones of 
Lancaster, Pa., and still to be obtained 
from his estate, consists of a cup and 
box, the latter carrying a charcoal fire. 
Cc. R. Biederman has devised a melter 
described in Bulletin 76 of the University 
of Arizona Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, a kerosene burner. 


Handling Scions or Buds 
The cutting-and shaping of scions in 

the field consumes valuable time. This 
may be spared if we cut and shape scion 
grafts or bud grafts in the evening in 
preparation for the next day’s work, pro- 
vided that they are immediately tossed 
into Knudson solution in a pail which 
is carried to the field and the scions or 
buds taken out as wanted. The Knudson 
solution may be put up by any druggist 
and consists of the following ingredients : 

2.25 gm. CaCl, 

1.25 gm. NaCl 

1.50 gm. KC! 

1 liter H,O 

This formula was devised by Prof. 

Lewis Knudson of Cornell University. 
Cut buds or trimmed scions immersed in 
this solution will remain fresh for 24 
hours or longer. 
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This is how the apple growers of Yakima, 
Wash., made the world’s largest apple pie. 
In the picture above the crust is being 


rolled, co-operatively. Washington is strong 

for co-operative movements, even to run- 

ning the rolling pin, so it seems. In the 

lower picture the vie is being fed to school 

children. Why didr’t they mail the pie to 
the President? 























High school students learn to be proficient 
“gunmen” at Shawnee Mission, Kans., under 
the tutelage of A. L. Berry, the instructor in 
agricu‘ture at that place. The story ap- 
peared in the February issue. 














” 


A real “orchard home” in 80 acres of apples, 
owned by Mrs. Joseph Weston, one of Mis- 
souri’s leading fruit growers. 




















Californians beat the mud with "ecrawler” 
type tractors, and deliver fuel oil to their 
orehard heaters. Mud in that 


; “wonderful 
climate?” Frost? ‘ 


CAL Lat Men uuuas aaaugUitLL 


THAT “JHE @AMERA SEES 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE will pay Five Dollars for the photo 

selected each month as the PRIZE PHOTO, and will pay One Dollar each for 

other photos not receiving the prize money but which we are able to use. Send 

your photo, illustrating anything of interest to the fruit grower, with a short 

item telling the FACTS about the picture. Address photos to the Editor. If 
not suitable for our use, your photo will be returned. 














age Barney Oldfield. He probably never had a more strenuous race, or one with less 
tire trouble, than these seven tractor drivers in cultivating the world’s largest vineyard, 
in California. 


























The “Daddy of Flor'da Orange Trees,” said to be the largest orange tree in the world, 
is located in the Mt. Carmel grove 13 miles west of Tamy According to Elise Infantino, 
who sends the picture, the tree is 60 feet tall, has a spread of 125 feet and a trunk 
“ameter of 41% feet. In one season it bore, by actual count, 10,200 oranges. Allowing 
200 to the box, this would be 51 boxes in one crop, and would supply enough eash to 
permit stay at a Florida resort hotel for several days. [Prize Photo.] 
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No, this is not a new type of Hubbard squash, as comparison of its size with that of 

the match box might indicate. It is a Kieffer pear, offered by Edward Clary. Missouri, 

as the prize bit of fruit for the Middle West. It weighs a pound and ten ounces in its 
stocking feet. 
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belonging to J. E. 
caged on account of 
The modern. burglar- 
proof steel wire cage with its barb wire 
entanglement above should afford adequate 
protection against terrestrial pilferers. Is 
the rifle for use against hostile aircraft? 


This peach tree, 
Markham, Illinois, is 
its superior merit. 
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This seedless, “everbearing’ apple tree 
grows in the yard of M. O. Walker, at Bur- 
bank, Calif., but not in a tub, as a casual 
glance at the picture might lead one to be- 
lieve. (That’s a California lunch pail 

hind the tree.) Give a town a name like 
thet and there’s no telling what will happen 
there, aceod to Delohia Phillips, who 

sends in the picture. 
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Carrying water for household 
getting to be a lost art on fruit farms. De 
you still do it? Hand your husband the 
empty water pail every time he comes nea 
the house. Hand it to the hired man. Make 
‘em hustle three pails after supper. Sur- 
prisingly soon you'll have water piped inte 
the house. 
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HE EFFORTS entering into a profitable crop of 

fruit are very often sowed in the spring, nurtured 
through the summer and reaped in the fall. There 
are two dependable workers whose services, if used 
in the spring and summer, will almost insure the 
certainty of a profitable crop of 
fruit. The names of these ser- 
vants are Timeliness and Thor- 
oughness. Their services cost 
little or nothing, but they cannot 
work to best advantage unless 
directed by Intelligent Interest. 
Beginning with the earliest spray and dust opera- 


Two Dependable 
Workers Who 
Insure Fruit 
Crop Profits 


tions, on the fruits to which these control methods 
apply, and with every subsequent application, Time- 


Thoroughness are the main guarantees of 
They are of as much importance as the 
which the 


liness and 
effectiveness. 
materials used and the equipment with 
spray or dust is applied. 

The cultural operations, the application of fertil- 
izers, thinning the crop when thinning is necessary, 
sowing the cover crop where this form of soil man- 
agement is in use, and practically every other opera- 
tion up to and including the harvesting and market- 
ing of the crop itself—each operation is more certain 
to result in fruit profits if done at the right time and 
in a thorough manner. 

The man or woman who “gets acquainted” with the 
needs of the tree and plant, and who takes an intelli- 
gent interest in their welfare, will make the utmost 
use of the fruit grower’s most valuable servants— 
Timeliness and Thoroughness. 


ESPONSE from our readers to our recent request 
R for pictures of fruit scenes has been gratifying 
indeed, as a glance at page 26 of this issue will dis- 
close. We wish at this time to qualify our request as 
expressed in the March editorial. Our readers are 
primarily interested in pictures 
pertaining to the varied phases 
of growing and marketing fruit. 
The statement that “the most in- 
teresting ‘products’ of the fruit 
Camera Sees” farms are the boys and girls” 

e has apparently met with very 
general approval, judging from the number of chil- 
dren’s pictures received. We would like to use them 
all. Some time we may run a solid page of children, 
but this might require more diplomacy than the 
editor of the Picture Page possesses, because, in the 
few weeks since the mailing of the March issue and 
this writing, enough children’s pictures have been 
received to fill four pages! 

Hence, while not receding an inch from the posi- 
tion that children are the most interesting feature 
of the fruit farm, or any other farm, we request that 
our readers send only such pictures of boys and girls 
as will show them in connection with some activity 
of the fruit farm work. 

Just a little while and the fruit picking will start. 
Then get out your camera and snap the boys and 
girls at work, or play, in the berry field or orchard. 

And keep on sending the pictures, with the stories. 
We have a good supply, but there is room inside the 
magazine when the Picture Page overflows, as it did 
this month. 

Two five-dollar prizes were awarded for pictures 
this month, as it was difficult to decide which was the 
better of the two on which prizes were awarded. It 
may happen again. 

Send as complete 


Send Us Your 
Fruit Pictures 
for “What the 


a story as possible with the pic- 
ture, giving all the details. It may be necessary for 
us to condense your story, but, as is the case with 
two of the pictures this month, we may be able to 
use your entire story. In this case, additional pay- 
ment at space rates will be made when the picture 
and story appear. 
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( RANDFATHER 


from his annual visit to the 


came home 


Fair and said he had seen a plow 


with wheels and driver’s seat. 
He didn't think much of it. It 
was twenty-five 


anybody in that locality owned a 


vears 


sulky plow. 

The 
arators, sprayers and incubators, 
and the 
and carpet-sweepers were treated 
in the 


first mowers, cream sep- 


early sewing-machines 


same Way. 


It used to take the neighbors in 


the next county five or six years 


to learn that a better 
had been made, and when they did 
find out they either laughed at it 
or ignored it. 


implement 


Today, in half that time, people 
in all the forty-eight states have 


the new tool at work on their 
farms or in their homes. 
Modern advertising takes an 


iunproved product, gives it a name 
a trade-mark, builds it to a 
definite standard of quality, places 
it in every good hardware and im- 


and 


plement store in the country, and 
tells you why you should own it 


and where you can get it. 

Advertising has brought to you 
all of the equipment and mate- 
that fruit 
possible and nine-tenths. of 


growing 
the 
farming 


rials make 


conveniences that make 
and 
this new age. 


easier living pleasanter in 


Read the advertisements and you 


keep pace with progress. 
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Working close 
with a “Caterpillar” 


3 


One of the great advantages of the ‘Caterpillar’ 
track-type tractor in orchard cultivation is its 
ability to work close to the trees... and under 


the laden boughs. 


But even more important is its ability to work 
close in the matter of production costs ... under 
the time figure that marks the line between profit 
and loss in fruit production. 


Firm, sure traction on cover crops ... positive 
steering on hilly land...a width of disk or other 
tools that will enable you to cut out the rows with 
a single round trip...the ability to turn in nar- 
row headlands...ample power for wide harrows 
and deep cultivators. 


Add to this the great amount of power in the 
control of one man...the ease of caring for the 
“Caterpillar” ...the track construction ...the 
great economy of fuel due to small friction losses 
...add the almost total elimination of slipping 
...the long life, based on fine materials, balanced 
design and master craftsmanship... 


...and you have a picture of “working close with 
the ‘Caterpillar.’”’ Every other great industry in 
the world has sought and found methods of 
working close to basic costs. The orchardist who 
is to make money consistently will be the man 
who follows their example and adopts the meth- 
ods that hold production costs to a low level. 


Write for our interesting illustrated folder... The 
“Caterpillar” in the Orchard. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
* Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois » 50 Church St., New York r San Leandro, Calif. 
Holt Combined Harvesters » Russell Road Machinery 
“Caterpillar” Tractors 
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